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TW O BOOKS FOR THE TIMES 


Cuba, Past and Present 


By Ricuarp Davey. Illustrated with 3 full-page 
plates. A Portrait of Columbus, 
Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


A history of the island from its discovery by Columbus, dealing with | 
the natives, their manners, customs, and mode of living, with a history of | 
the rebellion, its causes and effects; an account of the geographical posi- | 


tion of the island, its products and commerce; the slave trade; life in Ha- 
vana, Matanzas, Santiago, etc., with full description of each place; the 
scenery, minerals, population, religious customs, superstitions of the 
island, etc. 


a Map, ete, | 


| Yesterdays in the Philippines 


By JosepH EARLE STEVENS, an ex-resident of Ma- 
nila. With 32 full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the author. 12mo, $1.50, 


The Mail and Express says: “It is a pleasant picture that Mr. 
| Stevens givea of this out of-the-way of the world to which Ad 
miral Dewev has acted the role of a Columbus. In it the author answers 
some questions which are agitating a ree 8 number of enterprising Ame- 
ricans at the presenttime. .. . »k is sprightly in style, inte- 
resting, and profusely illustrated from photogra taken by the author. 
| It is a valuable and entertaining addition to our information upon one of 
' the most important topics of the time.” 


OTHER NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 





The King’s Jackal 


By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. 
Second Edition, 


With illustrations and a cover- 
design by Charles Dana Gibson. 
12mo, $1.25. 


“Mr. Davis is always immensely enter- 
taining, and if we were asked to suggest a 
story which should keep one for a couple of 

or more in a glow of pleasurable an- 
ticipation by its vase ogy Mg m our senti- 
ment, we could hardl tter than to 
name ‘ The King’s Jac Re ” 
—Phila. Evening Bulletin. 

‘For liveliness of narration, compact- 
ness, and skill in construction this clean 
cut and interesting story is a model.” 

—Ch ‘cago Tribune. 


do with the matter. 











A REMARKABLE BOOK BY A NEW 
Life is Life 


And Other Stories and Episodes. By Zack. 


of Emily Bronté.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 


The Academy says: ‘‘ We advise everybody who cares for distinguished work to read ‘ Life 
. It is not merely a book of promise, it is a performance and a fine performance.” 


- The British Weekly says: ‘It is so good to finda prize among the heap that crowd a re- 
viewer's table. It is so good to cease from criticism and indulge with the whole heart in the 
I should pity any one who could read these stories un- 
moved, They are to be classed with Tennyson's ‘ Rizpah,’ and there is not much to go along 
with them in English literature, not much with the same terrible, tearing, tearless 

. In this book there are great pages, notable pages, unforgettable pages, pages sufficient 


is Life.’ 
‘noble pleasure of praising.’ . . . 


to give the writer a reputation.” 


By FRANK R. Srockron, 


**In ‘The Girl at Cobhurst ’ Mr. Stockton bas struck a vein of true humor. 
story the writer is at his ease. He gets his results without effort or fuss, and at the same time 
there is nothing slipshod in the work. The effect of the wholeis to lead one to suspect that 
when Mr. Stockton's accounts are finally made up, and it becomes the duty of somebody or 
other to place him in his appropriate and proper place, the present tale will have a good deal to 


matter of plot the story-teller has exercised his prerogative of surprising the reader. 
Panney is a charming person, and it would be well worth reading the book if only to make her 
acquaintance.”"—The Evening Sun. 


WRITER 


12mo, $1.50. 


This first volume by a comparatively new author has been creating something of a sensa- 
tion in literary circles in England, where “‘ distinguished critics have compared the work to that 


The Girl at Cobhurst 


12m0, $1.50. 


** The episodes of which the story is made up are nearly all of a homely complexion, but 
they are handled with unfailing charm and a keen appreciation of the fresh and infectious en 


thusiasm of youth.”— The Spectator. 


In this 


In the 
Miss 


There is just enough irony about it to give it a salt and a savor. 





Nature for Its Own 
Sake 


First Studies in Natural Appear- 
ances, By Joun C. _ JYKE, 
L. H. D. , author of ‘‘Art for Art’s 
Sake.’’ With paergrerere por- 
trait. 12mo, $1.50 
“To the lovers of etune the work affords 

a, for not only are the 

grander f but ro catch 

the more manete details, 


y those 
that might eseape you. ‘imbued with 
+a highest and best in Se pases at of 
Van Dyke 

ire science of the subject of which 
The sug Zestiveness of ‘ Nature 
for Ita Own Sake’ is one marked bm ot 

the work,” —New York Times. 


passion. 








THIRD VOLUME, COMPLETING THE WORK, ¥UST READY: 


An Illustrated Flora 


Of the Northern United States and Canada, Virginia to Kansas included. By Professor Naruanrer L. Brrrroy and 


Hon. Appison Brown, with the assistance of Specialists in Various Grou 
numbering 4,162. In three Imperial 8vo volumes of about 620 pages each. 


Ever 
he set, 


known species illustrated, 
.00, transportation extra. 


Those already having Volumes |. and Il. can secure Volume III. for $3 00 special net; postage 36 cents extra. 


Volume I Luma 0 Serpat Weak, Ve. © Vol. phe 
the Orders and Families, 
aro dies suppres Puppited separsiciy Im a uniorm lnder volume 


this third volume marks the completion 
"s 
Gry x Maal Every specie species 











Portulaca to Gentian. Vol ot Bt.. Roabane to: Tees Volume Ill contains a General 
‘and English Indices to. the thee vol 
of 84 pages at $1.00 aet, postage 
of the most important botanical treatise issued 
rT ee ee and 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


aoe, enemng anes 10,000 pepuler names. The tadices 


fn America since the pletic of 
the result is a work which must henceforth be be indispensable to studen . 
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London agent for advertisements, H. A. De- 
lille, Langham Hotel. 





Educational. 
Cau 


M** BORO 


Cornecticout, Lakeville. 
ACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ae aa on LB, principles of the new educa- 
j Euiza Harpy Lorp. Principal. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., 


Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D . 
py hay to the Faculty. 


(Litchfield County), Washington. 
HE “RIDGE. nt many a hell ty PRE- 


paratory School for Boys. $700. 
Wim G, bouton Fong Principal. 


28d Street. 
GH SCHOOL EA GIRLS. 
Gores A. CaswELL, Principal. 











NECTICUT, New Milford. 


Recror Y SCHOOL (Boys).— Thorens 
provaratery « — Numbers limited, Rev. H 
EvrFrest, M.A., 





CONNECTICUT, 

ORWICH "ART "SCHOOL OFFERS 

to students of both sexes exceptions! opportunit- 
ties for study of Drawing, Painting, an Gene- 
ral education Bey, be carried on. awe guidance of 
teachers of Free Academy. A limited number of girls 
will be received in & bome where every advantage 
found, Terms moderate. Rosert P. Keep, Principal. 

For particulars, address Miss JuLirt W. RoBINson. 


D2Laware, Wilmin , Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boseding and Day bos for Girls will reonen 
September Prepares for College. 


ICT OF COLUMBIA, V 
(HEV y Y CHASE art poe English 
hool for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French 








the language of the house. Principal. Mile. L. M. Bov- 
a Aasistant t Prine! cipal, Miss C. PeTTicrEw, City 
-Post Office, Washington, D. c 





ILuimors, Bunker Hill (16th Year), 
UNKER HILL MILITARY ACA- 


demy. No better Home and School in me, won 
for any Boy at $850.00 Catalogue and Book of V' 


ILLtinor, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Buliding’ 
‘HICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE Forest UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. further gt 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 








Kentucry, Vancebu 
IVERSIDE SEM (NAR Y.—Prepara- 
tory, Collegiate, Parental _ Healthy location. 

and tuition. $120 a year 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 122 and 124 W. Franklin St 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 








Catonsville. 
Sz: “TIMO; TH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


Bo eae September 1898. Pre Sy hore 
Heads of School: Miss M. C. Carrer, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





os TON. “UN? VERSI TY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MAassaCHUsETTS, Boston. 
OXBURY LATIN SCHOOL. 


and eighteen years of age, who wish to attend the 
above school. For tet and further information, ad- 
on ©. Cottar, Head Master, 


M o08 ——— Roxbury, Mass. 


itis RD DHALL ‘SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Twelfth year. Mrs. 8, M. D. Merritt, Principal. 








Massacnvuserts, Duxbury. 
P?% WDER POINT SCHOOL. La Pveparse 
for Scientific 


School, College 
ee platen te tay cle f or youn Bae 


Educational. 


Massacnusetts, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—43d year 14, 1898. A First 
A 5 five te ; small classes; generous 
table. _ ae A -2., ian Lawrence, D.D. 





trea 3 M MILL ITAR lading antvorate. 
year 

¥ Cor- 
pelt and Oniversity of = Kew gymnsstum, 


New HampsHime, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy 
building; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough pre- 
paration for any for any college, and government academies. 
all mercial course—business, law, stenography, 

and typewri 


ting. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For Catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 


JERSEY New 
OLLEGIA TE “NSTI TUTE. — $300 
vaatages for the bright aad the sivw, Languages by 
natives. 800 feet above the sea-level. Healthy and 4 
dry. Table excellent. “Catalogue. 
Pra, B.S., Principal. 











New Jersey, Short Hil 
ARTERET SCHOOL.— Ten Boys Re- 
ceived in mene family. School building 
separate, Gym 
ALFRED — ARNOLD, master. 
EY, Summit, near New York. 

EN vr PLA CE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
admies ta "eles to cose. pergereteee. Certt- 

New school build ‘SARAH a Wecnnent Pai 
Pres. of Board of Hamilton W. Mabie, 





Prin, 
H.D. 





HE MISSES. LOCK KWOOD'S "S COLLE. 
plone Beboo! i Courees. 12th year. = 4d 


ratory and Certificate ad as- 
sar and Wel ‘ome attractive. French spoken. 
{natructio est students 


n sr ay Only earn 


NATIONAL i Coven, 2109 Penna. Ave., eae tf 8 D.C. 
ag oe and 138 East bmn 


hoo! 
HE NA TTC ONAL CONSER VA TOR} Y 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA.—Founded by Mrs. Jean- 
M. Thi in Director. Ad- 


nette M. 
mission daily. For particulars, address SECRETA RY. 


New York Ciry, 2 West 14th Street. 

EW YORK FP cod RDING SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY —We represent schools in every 
in the Union. Circulate as A information of 
select, high le Boarding ven parents. 

State sex an age of a . -} . N. HANNAY. 

mw YORK, Nyac 

UDSON RI VER MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—25 miles from New fi he and beau- 

tiful. — b~ er. steam-heat 
riding, drill, and artil- 


rooms. ba. 
lery Practice. “it ote safe, Sek school, under 
kind, firm, homelik 

Ws. A.M., Principal. 














RS. PIA = Dae SCHOOL.—The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 





New York, Randolph. 
WAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE. 
49th year. Amon S Christian school of high 
sexes. Wi 


grote for both endowed. Fine buildings, 
and oratory. a 


Pat TO8r: sor, D.D , President. 





Onto, Cincinnati. 
TSS ARMSTRONG’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale, Family limit- 
Circulars sent on application. 


Oregon, Portland. 
T. HELEN'S HALL.—A Boarding ond 


sla GLP eh 


ed. 








MassacHvusetts, Framingham. 
ISS HYDE'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
& 
fo So ences Pilea at 


Pr ae 





Massacnuserts, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Gortinnate sitnatle ty Cones. Apply to 
Mrs. E, P. UNDERHILL. 





D UMMER A ICADEM rY.— PREPARES 


tion re of oh 
"Sy ie ear “tin A.M, (Harvard). 
V7 NDSOR Hal. TL SCHOOL 


, CHaRLes H. CLARK. 











Germantown, 211-221 W. Chelten Ave. 
4 VE ENS SCHOOL. 


ty . Coll 
be ate za F. Drips. a 2 lege prepara- 
MEE CO COMEG YS' AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 8. Students prepared for college. 


THE MOONE Y SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
raine modore, climate unsurpassed : 


ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


















Aug. 4, 1898] 


The Nation. 
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Educational. 


ISHOP | HOPKINS HALL for GIRLS. 


Eprra M. Ciark, Princtpal. 
Bishop HALL. Visitor. 





Burlington. 
EPISCOPAL ‘ous, Pi 
XK H, Ross 
_ Wate for Bove. Tak, Visitor. drill. H. n- 


VERMONT, 
ERMONT 
Newport News (near r Old Point). 


EWPO T NEWS MILITARY ACA- 
ya For Illustrated Catalogue, address Col. 





Vineinia, Richmond. 

CCABE’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
PAS Remy ag ay > (S08. "Thorough prepe — 
or Ual Wireinia Yale Borsed Gs mit 


tary and Naval Academies, ont yy leading Engineer- 
Full ataff Boarding department strictly 


limi catalogue, address 
Mi okton McCabe. Head Master, Richmond, Va. 
Viren, Ric 


NIVERSIT ry C COLLEGE OF MEDI- 
» = —Departments: Medicine, Dentistry, and 
og for for an cutive three-yaar course. 51 Instructors; 

ast session. Catalogue (84 pages) on ap 
plication to + PRocToR. 


RS. PHILIP S. STONE. 
90 Mount Yoraen | Street, Boston, Mass., will re- 
ceive into her fami ers, one or two young 
girls who are attend ng g school in in Boston. 


Referen 
Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, DD. Bosto’ et “et 
ton Parks, D.D., —- A. 8. Wheeler, Mari- 
bovemen Boston; Prof. F. W. ek Mass. 
Institute Technology, E Boston; Rev. Prof. A. V.G. Allen, 
D.D., Cambridge, 


ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1 Circularon 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


Pensionnat Francais de ! Academie du 
Vermont, and Training School 
for Teachers of French. 

12TH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 26TH. The Pensionnat 
has a B: ginness’. Intermediate, and Advanced Course, 
French is th e language of the house. Limited number. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. The Training School 
has an Elementary (one yeor) and an Advanced (two 
years’) Course. Address Rev. L. C. UX, MLA., Sax- 
ton’s River, Vt. near Bellows Fails. 


NEW YORK 

















Comprehends six 





Schools; The LAW 
UNIVERSITY 2 2c oan ay 
Medical College, Gra- 
duate opel. Pedagogy, ENGINEERING, and 
UNIVERSITY For circulars, address 


L. J. FOMPRING Registrar, Washington Square, 
New York City. Sq 


ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE 
Under the patronage of the Countess of Aber- 
deen and Governor of Ontario. The largest and 
best equi “yy eollege for women in Cana Mag- 
nificent site overlooking Lake Ontario. New — 
nasium “steam heating, electric lighting, modern 
sanitation, ete. Apply for calendar to 


Rev. J J. Hare, Ph,D., Prin., Whitby, Ontario, Can. 


PREPARATION FOR HARVARD. 


Mr. GEORGE L. STOWELL receives a limited 
number of young men to bee ned for Harvard Univer- 
The ane Ar or for Advanced Standing, 

INGTON, Cam- 


» near 
bridge.” (fe Tenth = ) Refers to members of the 











WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 48th annual session. Four years’ 


Curricuuum. Sessions seven and a half months. 


Especial eoneneien . Orr Oak in all de- 
partmen' Instruction an izze. 
Ca M.D., 


Dean, 
College Ave. and 2ist St. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia. 
ivania’s leading ootens-ore ") a ‘o 


under the po rapt 
dent instructors. ear; no qn 
JON Cc. eager Principal 


Montclair Military A sade 
Montclair, N. J. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
Lieut. BLANTON C.WELSH, U.S. A., Commandant 














Educational. 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of 
life with advantages of heal beautiful 
suburban residence; “wy and ska on Chartes 
River; outdoor 4. a 

best and Nag ro 


i ey gy csi 


Mon ot of iyptnes 
peat yy & a 
, and to A ‘pees in the ‘icity. 
a he cata blank forms 
cation or ce on wait -list, address (ment 
this paper 0. BRAGDON, goeaconfng 





School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OP FINE ARTS, 
Cepley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE 23D YEAR WILL OPEN ao 3, Foal 


Instruction in draw and from 
in ney FH BY a and also 


in and perspective Principal 
Prilip. Hale (Dre Ww Benson, Co. Tarbell, and | the 


fae Set 

Sy ere ee 

MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Preparatory to Brya Mawr vente 


Miss FLORENCE BaLpwin, Principal. 
more than seventy-five pu 
College from this sch 
General and Coll ege-Preparatory Courses, e fire 
proof stone building. PF, acres beautiful qrounde. For 





circular, address the 


THE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY FALL. COURSE Ds 

REGULAR WINTER COURSE ty Te 
RLLENT uae FaciLirizs 

—- Superb Lectu 





M 
re Hall Sra rote 
Laboratories; 


large complete! ulpped capa- 
cious itals an @ Dispe sar, -in Department 
pan —— ing Clintoal Obstetrics; Idee Ciienes, Terms 


"Send ‘ere cpralorne address 
Stheetr, a. M.D., Dean, 
N. E. Cor. Madison St and Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


pisamsns en Seminary. 


Both sexes, Post- 
tively Christian 
men- 








Music, Art, and 
Elocution specialties Catalogue free. $225.40 for year 
ia reguiar courses. 

Rev. Epw. J. GRAY, DD. Pres , Williamsport, Pa. 


Meadville Theological School, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 





Tuition free. 
‘or catalogue apply to PRES. CARY. 


Mr. & Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


wil the tenth ppanecee AND me Dax 
pL ome drone 5, atoee. at 
Street, Boston. 1 Septem! 


Bescon 
= 7 01 Dan. 
FORTH "STRERT, peered, ie 








THE oe WHITON AND BANGS, 


Biulucitional 


Fayetteville Military Academy, 


PAYETTBEVELLE NORTH CAROLINA. 
for ¢, West Point, and An 
ixeeptional i anete Ao catarvs 
pe Bept. 7, lsv8 65 cadet. 
Testimonials from Governors, Senators, College Prest 
denta, etc. $200 a year. For ee catalogue. 
address _THE PRESIDENT. 


Howard Seminary Fepoaitesane 


te iM DGBWATER, _, 1 tae oe 
i tony and Po deees @. Art, Music, and 
Mise SARAH gE. a CGRTON. Pr ay 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Peanded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. C and Gentine comme of sept 


ee © 
ret Muse tec. Alle 
MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR ums, 


nod = te ty gg Sg 
Courses. ic an 
Careful ee to morals and 





manners, New w buildings, steam heat, gymnasium 
EAST ney wirntmy “ACADEMY 
gt 1) rr 
Founded 1802. sexes. 
Badowed. 10 cours. september” 15 ies 
Catalogue. F. D. BLARESLED. Principal. 





Bartholomew English and Classical School 22" - 


Cortatente admits to leoding Colles Colleges for women. 
Full Col and Selected Courses. Ten resident 
paoite sess ved int the Low For twenty-third An 

address G. K. BaRTHOLOMEW, Ph.D, 
Third and La nd Lawrence Streets, Cincinnat 0. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 





of b | N limited 
ne? Bo ay ye ee bs 
__B. M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N.Y. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
STAUNTON, VA. 


= pamwed tn oo apn of candy, tnotpughaans of squinmnene. 
nu en 
and beauty of Handsome iilust ‘ Riel ete 
logue sent on appl 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Pounded 1749. wnat minutes from Epitataiahte; 
two Boas an tD Sete For circulars, 





Quincy Mansion School FO" Gikts. 
advantages unexcelled Location, 
ings unoqualled. Ap historic house ‘a the 
city of Qu Quincy, near Boston. Send fo ular. 

*AORACE gene WILLARD. 8e.D. 
P, O. Address, Wollaston, M 





ALLEN BROTHERS’ 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


Family and Home School for both sexes. (46th Year.) 
WEST BEWTON, MASS. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Il!., 
for Young Ladies and Children. 


234 year begins 
ReseccaS Rice. A.M.,and Mary E. Bexpy ‘a 
« EUROPEAN CLASS.” 


THE MISSES WELDON SAIL AUGUST 10, 
With their Eighth Annual Class of Young Ladies for 
European travel. Address 





t. 19. 
= vee. 








AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEW YORK ) % Nassau ( “ ¥ 
fa Nea Fad a scnoor} S55" | waite 

| Seeccceieeen! smemeerace Wear om adn "Paper Tor bar aa 

for spectal atudents. y logue. ZORGE CHASE, kag 





The Catharine Aiken School, 


Suburban to New York, Academic, College oe 
tory and Special Courses. Miss Aiken's Method of Mind. 
training. Vor circular address Mrs. Hannizt Bascuse 
Scovitta Devan, Wellesley B. A., Principal. 





THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Ninth year begins September 20. A home and day 


36 to 40 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


school for # limited number which provides fally for the Classics, Sciences, Modern Languages, 
Mandl Training, Physical Training, Musie, and English Its courses are primary, interme- 


diate and college preparatory. 
Announcement on application. 


It receives boys between the ages of 6 and 18, 





a HILL ACADEMY. 


Chestent, te on application miles 
ne Cutz Halk L. PAT 


THE CAMBRIDGE Soe 
A Select School for Girla. Comforts of bome. 


CAMBRIDGE MAB 
ome ofthe det and est aK st 
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As we go to press, peace seems to be 
assured by Spain’s acceptance of our 
conditions as roughly outlined on an- 
other page. The cessation of hostilities 
must give joy to every rational being 


except political soldiers and pension 
agents. 





The terms of Gen. Miles’s proclama- 
tion to the Porto Ricans were quite un- 
necessarily and disgustingly hypocriti- 
cal. It would have been much better to 
begin by telling the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico the truth. Or, if our real intentions 
had to be disguised, we might simply 
have said that we were at war with 
Spain and had come to fight her army 
wherever we could find it. But to talk 
about delivering a people “oppressed for 
centuries,” about bearing “the banners 
of freedom,” etc., is enough to turn the 
stomach of an ostrich. Gen. Miles says 
he is seeking to destroy “the enemies of 
our government and yours.” What is 
the government of Porto Rico? It is an 
autonomous government, granted the 
island at the demand of the United 
States! Who its enemies are, therefore, 
unless they be Gen. Miles and his army, 
it would puzzle the Porto Ricans to say. 
Nobody, of course, is deceived by these 
false pretences. All the world knows 
that we drive the Spanish out of 
Porto Rico because we do not think it 
safe to leave them there after Cuba is 
independent; also, because our military 


authorities have decided that we need- 


the island for strategic reasons; also, be- 
cause, as Senator Hanna has said, it is a 
“very desirable possession.””’ No doubt 
the Porto Ricans are perfectly willing 
we should take them. No doubt they 
will be more prosperous under our rule. 
But all the hypocrisy might well have 
been omitted. 





Public interest is no longer centred 
on the movements of our forces in the 
West Indies. It is the situation in the 
Philippine Islands that is now every- 
where discussed. The recent dispatches 
from that quarter of the globe make it 
plain that, no matter what the terms of 
peace with Spain may be, the insurgents 
must be reckoned with before these isl- 
ands can have settled government. We 
have taken the wolf by the ears, and the 
problem is how to let go. Our informa- 
tion is, indeed, very imperfect. It is re- 
ported that Admiral Dewey has said that 
it would take an army of 150,000 men 
to establish the authority of our Govern- 
ment over these islands, and that Gen. 
Merritt will want 50,000 men at once 


in order to make a good beginning. 





Were our Government merely to step 
into the shoes of that of Madrid, and 
allow these people to continue to govern 
themselves or to be governed by the re- 
ligious orders, the problem would be suf- 
ficiently serious. But our Government 
could not maintain this position. It 
would have to send its own administra- 
tive officers and displace the Spanish 
clergy. This policy might not be accept- 
able even in this country. It would be 
odious to the Pope, and would probably 
be resisted by the religious orders with 
that elusive and elastic opposition which 
has heretofore worn out 80 many perse- 
cutors. Nor can we assume that this 
policy would be acceptable to the natives 
themselves. We should tell them that 
they would be much better off under our 
rule; that the English language would 
supersede that of Spain, the American 
religion that of Rome, and that district 
schools would be everywhere establish- 
ed from which religious instruction 
would be carefully excluded. We can 
see how much better off they would be 
with all these things, but they are un- 
fortunately not so enlightened as to see 
with our eyes. Judging from the un- 
varying lessons of history, they would 
rebel against the introduction of a new 
civilization. That means that we should 
have to slaughter a great many of them, 
and that the survivors would have so 
little liking for this civilizing process 
that they would hate us and be ready to 
kill us whenever they had a chance. 





Senator Hoar’s views on public ques- 
tions are frequently interesting, because 
he gives such excellent reasons for vot- 
ing otherwise than he does. In his re- 
marks at Marblehead on Friday, he 
“pointed with pride” to the fact that he 
always voted as Senator Lodge did, al- 
though he has been conspicuous in his 
opposition to many measures favored by 
Lodge. On the matter of the war, Sena- 
tor Hoar rather surpassed himself in 
inconsistency. He declared that the war 
might have been avoided if it had not 
been for the speeches of our Congress- 
men. We could have established friend- 
ly relations with Spain, spared her ho- 
nor, and effected the peaceful deliver- 
ance of Cuba. It might seem to follow 
from this, as Prof. Norton is reported 
to have reasoned, that to go to war when 
our ends could have been peacefully at- 
tained, was wicked. Not at all, says Se- 
nator Hoar. This fact does not affect the 
moral quality of our action. This war 
“is none the less a holy, just, or honora- 
ble war” because we tould have averted 
it. There seems to be something casuis- 
tical in this morality, not to say Jesuiti- 
cal, but Mr. Hoar had got himself into 
a tight place, and he had to get out as 
best he could. 









On the question of subjugating other 
peoples, Senator Hoar carped away in 
most un-American style. His utterances 
were pessimistic to a degree sufficient to 
make Prof. Norton's seem radiant with 
hopefulness. Instead of maintaining that 
the American people was great enough 
and good enough to do anything it chose, 
Mr. Hoar declared that it would be a 
sad thing for this country and for man- 
kind if we were to abandon our funda- 
mental doctrine. He said that we should 
probably fail in a colonial policy, just 
as Spain has failed. If we undertake 
to govern backward peoples, the Ame 
rican spirit will not enter into and pos- 
sess them, but their spirit will enter 
into and possess us. We must say that 
such doubts as these appear to be rea- 
sonable; but why should Senator Hoar 
denounce other people with such vio- 
lence for suggesting them? Is it because 
such people do not cease to support their 
principles, in spite of party claims, while 
Senator Hoar’s convictions are subor- 
dinate to the requirement of voting 
straight? 


While we are gasping our complaints 
of sultry weather, and doubting if life 
is worth living under such conditions, 
we may do well to think of the suffer- 
ings of the firemen, and, indeed, of all 
hands, on our war-ships. A correspond- 
ent of the Tribune gives some fright- 
ful particulars of the heat which pre- 
vails in the fire-rooms of some of these 
vessels. On the Amphitrite a tempera- 
ture of 120 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
engine-room is reported, and 148 degrees 
in the fire-room. The Terror reports 140 
degrees in the engine-room and 155 in 
the fire-room, while in the case of the 
Cincinnati a temperature of 205 degrees 
is said to have been registered, or only 
7 degrees less than the boiling point 
of water. Even on the battle-ships, where 
there is more space between decks and 
less heat, relatively, from the furnaces, 
the “cooling” air pumped into the fire- 
rooms is frequently of a temperature 
of 100 degrees. It is difficult to believe 
that human beings can exist at all un- 
der such conditions, and if our navy ts 
to be employed in the tropics, it will evi- 
dently be necessary to improve things. 
We cannot expect to obtain men of a 
superior class to doom themselves to per- 
petual torment as firemen, and yet the 
service of the engines is as important as 
that of the guns. It is gratifying to see 
that our commanders generously recog- 
nize the energy and fidelity with which 
the firemen and engineers, although de- 
prived of the gaudium certaminis which 
stimulated the gunners, devoted them- 
selves to their work. Their position, 
judging from the casualties on the Spa- 
nish vessels, is bardiy less dangerous 
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than that of the men working the guns, 
and their task is infinitely less inspir- 
ing. They certainly deserve a liberal 
share in the glory of the victory, and 
should not be forgotten when we are 
praising the valor of the more conspic- 
uous combatants. The best recognition 
of their merits would be to afford them 
relief from the frightful heat to which 
they are now exposed by making peace 
as soon as possible. 


The tranquillity with which the dan- 
ger of pestilence is borne by our people 
is a manifestation of patriotism which 
must gratify everybody. It is hard to 
believe that a few years ago this com- 
munity was wild with terror at the ap- 
proach of a vessel on which cases of 
cholera had appeared, when we see the 
ready welcome given to invalid soldiers 
from Cuba who are certainly much more 
likely to bring infection than were the 
passengers of the Normannia. Those 
unfortunate persons were nearly driven 
into the sea by a mob of furious Long 
Islanders, although there was not the 
slightest reason to apprehend any dan- 
ger from their proximity. But now the 
news that thousands of soldiers from the 
plague-stricken region of Santiago are 
to be landed at Montauk causes hard- 
ly a ripple of apprehension. It will be 
calmly said that the arrangements will 
be such that there will be no occasion 
for alarm; but that might have been 
said, and indeed was said, with little ef- 
fect, when the cholera was approaching. 
Certainly the nerves of the community 
are a good deal steadier now than they 
were then. 





Taking our Government’s actual out- 
lay for the war up to the present time, 
and comparing this with previous con- 
tests of the kind, it will be found that 
the Spanish war, thus far, has not been 
a costly contest. Army and navy ex- 
penses, at the present time, are using up 
something more than a million dollars 
daily. This seems at first sight an ex- 
tremely heavy outlay. It must, however, 


be remembered that, even in time of 


peace, and with the small American 
standing army, the war and navy estab- 
lishments have habitually cost the Gov- 
ernment nearly a quarter of a million per 
day. The fact that the present contest 
has been concentrated at a few points, 
and that at only one of these points has 
there been really heavy fighting, has also 
tended to keep down the scale of cost as 
compared with other wars. How far an 
extension of the contest over a larger 
area affects the cost of war is amply 
shown by the experience of our civil war, 
In the twelve months ending June 80, 
1861, before any active operations, the 
War Department cost the Government 
only $23,000,000. In the next twelve 
months—the fiscal year 1862—such ex- 
penditure rose to $389,000,000; in 1868 to 





$603,000,000; and in the year ending with 
June, 1865, the remarkable maximum 
was touched of $1,030,690,000. This rep- 
resented gn actual disbursement, for 
the army alone, of nearly three million 
dollars daily. Aside, however, from the 
facts that a much larger number of sol- 
diers were in active service in 1865 than 
in 1898, and that waste of stores and am- 
munition had become enormous, it must 
be remembered that the depreciation of 
the currency in the civil war, and conse- 
quent violent rise of prices, even for 
Government purchases, did its part in 
heaping up the total of war expenditures. 





An impression prevails in Wall Street 
that the new loan has been a failure in 
the sense that the Government did not 
realize the premium on the bonds, which 
is now equal to 4 per cent. or more. This 
premium would have been equal to $8,- 
000,000, which has been reaped by per- 
sons who subscribed for less than $5,000 
each. These are now gradually pocket- 
ing the $8,000,000 of profit by selling the 
bonds to capitalists of a larger class, 
who can afford to invest their money 
at a less rate of interest than 3 per 
cent. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the Government seldom or 
never realizes the whole value of the 
bonds which it sells. Nor does a city 
or a State or a railroad company real- 
ize the entire value of its securities 
when it makes a large issue. The Gov- 
ernment has issued bonds on five differ- 
ent occasions within five years, and In 
no other case has it come so near to 
realizing the full market value of the se- 
curities as in this instance. But the 
intention of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in this case was not to get the 
last possible dollar out of the bond sale, 
but to head off the demagogues who 
would be sure to raise a cry against “the 
money power” if the bonds were sold 
to a syndicate in the first instance. No 
group of bankers would have paid a 
premium of 4 per cent. They offered 
to pay 1 per cent., and they might have 
paid something more, but the political 
consequences would have been bad. 
There has not been a lisp of objection to 
this bond sale, whereas the Populist 
orators and the yellow newspapers made 
the welkin ring with their outcries 
against some of the loans made under 
the Cleveland Administration, and ac- 
tually convinced many people that the 
Government had been defrauded by 
them. 





The July revenue figures show that, 
in spite of the heavy increase in receipts, 
there is still a current deficit of $30,- 
000,000 monthly, or about one million 
dollars aday. This, it is needless to say, 
is the largest monthly deficit since the 
civil war. The increase in the Trea- 
sury’s cash balance during July was $49,- 
186,000, which proves, after allowing for 
the revenue deficit, that $79,000,000 was 





actually paid in last month on the Gov- 
ernment-bond subscriptions. The $121,- 
000,000 of the loan remaining to be paid 
is to be received in equal instalments 
spreading over nearly five months; it 
is obvious, therefore, that if the deficit 
were to continue at the present rate, 
there would at the expiration of this 
time be no increase in the Treasury’s 
cash balance, but a moderate decrease. 
In other words, there is no chance what- 
ever of any more serious disturbance of 
the money market than has occurred al- 
ready, and as yet there has been not 
a sign of stringency. As for the efficacy 
of the new internal taxes,it appears from 
the statement that last month’s receipts 
from this source increased $6,400,000 
over July, 1897, and $11,800,000 over 1896, 
which is a fairer basis of comparison. 
Except for the periods in 1897 and 1894 
when internal-revenue receipts were 
swelled by anticipatory payments on the 
eve of a new revenue law, last month’s 
taxes are nearly double those of any 
month since the last “war taxes” were 
removed in 1883. Of customs revenue 
not much can be said; had it been left 
alone, the Dingley act would still have 
been making deficits in time of peace. 
Slightly increased as it is over the early 
months of the current year, the July 
customs income remains almost at the 
level of years like 1893 and 1895. 





The first result of the new primary- 
election law is the disbandment of the 
anti-machine Republican organization, 
as was predicted when the law was pass- 
ed. In fact, it was this probable result 
which reconciled Governor Black to the 
enactment of the law. He foresaw, as 
others did, that when once the reformers 
consented to go into the primaries, all 
excuse for further “kicking” against the 
machine would be taken from them. 
They must abide by the result so long as 
they could not charge that the primaries 
had been dishonestly conducted. The 
machine leaders felt perfectly certain of 
their ability to take care of the “kick- 
ers” after they had once entered, for 
they knew to a certainty that their 
own men would always outnumber all 
representatives of the Better Element 
fully two to one. They have succeeded 
in their expectations, the party is har- 
monious, the machine leaders have 
overwhelming control, and all will go 
smoothly until a new opposition move- 
ment shall be started somewhere in the 
dim future. In the meantime the only 
hope of accomplishing anything which 
remains to the absorbed reformers is to 
induce a large number of indifferent 
Better Element citizens to “go into the 
primaries” at the next opportunity. 





The attention of our people is so much 
absorbed by the war that the importance 
of the negotiations that are about be- 
ginning between this country and Can- 
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ada is quite disregarded. Yet when we 
consider that Canada is among nations 
our third largest customer, the value of 
the goods that we sell to her being great- 
er than that of our exports to nearly all 
the other States of North and South 
America, the indifference of our mer- 
chants to this trade is astonishing. Their 
imaginations seem to be so affected with 
dreams of the wealth of China and the 
islands of the South Sea, that the pos- 
sibilities of a great commerce close at 
hand are totally ignored. Here is a 
country whose trade is worth more to us 
than the trade of all the rest of the con- 
tinent, more than all the foreign trade 
of the Pacific Coast, and we can fh- 
crease it enormously by a simple mea- 
sure of rational legislation. We do not 
need to increase our army or enlarge 
our navy in order to secure this profit- 
able commerce; on the contrary, the 
greater this commerce, the more super- 
fluous will such armaments be. Every 
inhabitant of the Dominion, on an ave- 
rage, buys twelve dollars’ worth of Ame- 
rican goods annually, and if our tariff 
were abolished, the trade would prob- 
ably double in a short time. Let people 
who want to find an outlet for our manu- 
factures open their eyes to what lies 
right before them, instead of gazing off 
over the Pacific Ocean. 





Mr. Hooley’s revelations regarding the 
practices and troubles of a London 
“company promoter,” which are now 
becoming explicit in his testimony be- 
fore the court, will hardly surprise any 
one at all familiar with the nature of 
this peculiar industry. The London 
press, at the time the fallen “promoter” 
made his first accusations, some weeks 
ago, professed much surprise and dis- 
turbance over his allegation that black- 
mailing by newspapers had swallowed 
up the greater portion of his profits. 
Certainly the sums declared to have 
been thus expended were startling, Mr. 
Hooley having distinctly affirmed that 
to one newspaper he paid £40,000 for 
its support of his enterprise, and that a 
single “puff” in another paper called 
for £10,000. But the practice, so far 
as the London financial community is 
concerned, has long been a matter of no- 
toriety. Nor need any surprise be excit- 
ed by the names of the newspapers now 
given out as parties to the practice. 
Even American concerns, with legiti- 
mate undertakings to put out on the 
English market, have for several years 
found at the first step this obstacle of 
newspapers which must, in the American 
phrase, be “fixed.” This rule appeared 
to apply with equal force in the case of 
enterprises where no “puff” was deemed 
essential, Disinterested friends of the 
promoter would assure him that he must 
begin by meeting the editors of these 
precious publications, because, if he ig- 
nored them, he might expect, not silence, 
but abuse and deliberate attack, 





These methods, it is perhaps reassur- 
ing to observe, appear not to have been 
practised, even in Mr. Hooley’s case, 
by the important London daily papers, 
but to have been confined to a swarm 
of so-called “financial dailies” published 
in the neighborhood of Capel Court. It 
might be imagined that since the prac- 
tices of these publications were notori- 
ous, their influence on the public would 
have waned, and that with the decline 
of their influence the necessity for ‘“‘ar- 
rangements” by the promoter would 
have disappeared. At all events, the 
payment of £10,000 in a lump, under 
such conditions, would seem to be pre- 
posterous. But here, it appears to us, 
Mr. Hooley has something for which to 
answer on his own account. It has been 
sufficiently proved by the action of the 
market for his shares, that the com- 
panies (such as the Dunlop Tire con- 
cern) which he bought up and retailed 
to the outside investor, were absurdly 
overcapitalized on the distribution. This, 
indeed, was essential to the procuring of 
such enormous personal profits as the 
promoter demanded for himself, his dou- 
ble problem being to induce a paying 
enterprise to sell out in a season of 
flush business, and to induce the public 
to pay a handsome bonus over this first 
advance. In such an undertaking, the 
need of “settling” with the purchasable 
press was obvious; for even if these 
papers could not aid the stock-jobbing 
scheme by their unstinted praise, they 
certainly had it in their power to wreck 
the plan by a thorough and truthful 
exposure of its weakness. As for the 
flutter among the titled “directors” in 
these various enterprises, we suspect 
that the chief interest to outsiders will 
be the curious infatuation of the Eng- 
lish public over any association with a 
name of rank and station. The more 
intrinsically doubtful an enterprise, the 
more need of a noble name subscribed 
to its prospectus, and apparently the 
titled “founders” knew their value. 
Judging from Mr. Hooley’s revelations, 
the cost of this sort of luxury came high; 
yet we presume that the promoter him- 
self reckoned it in beforehand as an 
unavoidable “fixed charge.” 





One of the most important steps in 
British colonial policy that have been re- 


cently suggested is that of establishing 
a “Colonial Loans Fund.” It has of re- 


cent years become the practice of the 
English Government to lend its credit to 
municipalities and other governing bo- 
dies, in order to enable them to effect 
loans at lower rates of interest. The 
justification of this practice is that the 
deposits in the Government savings 
banks must be put out at interest, and 
these municipal loans afford a conve- 
nient security. But the supply of capl- 
tal is now so great in England that the 
larger local governing bodies find that 
they can do better by borrowing in the 











open market than by applying to the 
central Government. Hence the diffi- 
culty of lending the savings-banks de 
posits is likely to increase as the out- 
standing loans are paid off. It seems to 
be now the case that the savings banks 
are carried on by the Government at a 
loss; the rate of interest paid depositors 
being greater than that earned by their 
deposits, and the deficiency being made 
up from the public revenues. While it 
is wise for a government not to dis- 
courage saving, it is certainly unjust 
for it to compel subjects who have no 
money in the banks to pay a tribute to 
those who have, and the situation In 
England is therefore critical. The pro- 
posal brought forward by Mr. Balfour 
is for the Government to establish a 
fund from which loans may be made 
to the crown colonies under parliament 
ary authority, just as loans have been 
heretofore made to English cities. 
Doubtless a fund of this description 
would furnish employment for the sav- 
ings-banks deposits, and very likely its 
establishment would be regarded with 
enthusiasm in the colonies. But whe- 
ther it is for the interest of depositors 
that their money should be invested in 
the colonies through such financial 
agencies as Parliament and the colonial 
authorities, is a much more doubtful 
question. It is at least conceivable that 
a colonial government may not be able 
to repay a loan, and Parliament would 
then be obliged to make up the loss to 
depositors out of other revenue. 





The Dual Monarchy is causing almost 
as much anxiety in Europe as the revo- 
lutionary movements in Spain and Italy 
and the disquieting menace of French 
militarism. The two divisions of the em- 
pire are still quarrelling over the Aus- 
gleich that fixes their customs and tariffs 
and contributions to the common funds. 
and each state is disturbed with internal 
troubles. In Hungary an agrarian agi- 
tation, modelled on the familiar Irish 
pattern, has forced the large landowners 
to call in the help of the military. In 
Austria the hatred of the Germans and 
the Czechs, never more bitter than it is 
to-day, has been stirred up afresh by 
Count Badeni’s ordinances placing Ger- 
man and Czech on an official par in 
Bohemia. The Czechs see in this recog- 
nition of the equality of the two tongues 
the first step towards their ideal of an 
independent kingdom of Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, and Silesia, and threaten to turn 
to Russia unless the ordinances are en- 
forced. The Germans insist upon their 
repeal as necessary to preserve their po- 
litical ascendency. Neither side will 
hear of a compromise, and so severe is 
the tension between the two races that 
at the recent mancuvres some German 
and Czech regiments fell foul of one an- 
other, and several lives were lost before 
they could be separated. Still, the Hape. 





burgs always manage to survive, 
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PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


Spain’s actual inquiry of President 
McKinley upon what terms peace may 
be made between Spain and the United 
States comes at an opportune time, when 
Congress is not in session and when the 
Executive Department can perform its 
duties with comparative calmness. Of 
course any treaty of peace must be rati- 
fied by the Senate, but negotiations of 
this character are conducted to much 
greater advantage by a small number 
of negotiators than by a large number. 
Constitutionally, the Senate has nothing 
to do with treaties till they are drafted 
and laid before it; but if the Senate 
were in session now, each individual 
Senator would expect to have his say 
about the terms. Under present cir- 
cumstances it is possible for the Presi- 
dent to offer the country a fait accompli, 
and for the country to form an opinion 
upon it, before the Senate is convened. 
This is certainly a piece of good fortune. 

The text of the conditions of peace 
handed by Secretary Day to Minister 
Cambon on Saturday has not been made 
public, but there is little doubt that they 
embrace the withdrawal of Spain from 
Cuba and Porto Rico and the cession ot 
something in the Ladrones and in the 
Philippines. The latest report is that 
the question of the Philippines is to be 
held open for future adjustment, and 
that, meanwhile, we are to maintain 
what we now hold there—that is, the 
harbor of Manila, perhaps the city it, 
self. It is said that a cable dispatch 
from Admiral Dewey, saying that the 
native forces were becoming a source of 
anxiety to him, has inclined the Presi- 
dent to leave to Spain the task of deal- 
ing with them. Another dispatch rep- 
resents that the only influence capable 
of quieting the natives is that of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and that with- 
out them no military force which either 
Spain or the United States could muster 
and maintain there, could preserve the 
fruits of civilization in the islands. 

Against the policy of withdrawing 
from the Philippines it is said that we 
are surrendering the islanders to Spa- 
nish tyranny and misrule, and that that 
is not decent. This objection overlooks 
the fact that we have never had control 
of either the territory or the inhabi- 
tants of the Philippines, that we did not 
go to war with any reference to the 
Philippines, and that our being there at 
all is due to the accidental presence 1n 
Asiatic waters of Admiral Dewey’s fleet. 
Do any or all of these facts impose obli- 
gations upon us respecting the natives of 
those islands? Some people talk as 
though we had originally taken up arms 
for the Filipinos. Others seem to think 


that we are in possession of the two 
thousand islands which compose that 
territory, and that it is now a question 
of giving them up, whereas we hold only 
a small scrap of land at the entrance to 
the principal town, which happens to be 





the seat of the provincial government. 
Still others talk as though it was our 
mission to deliver from oppression all 
peoples under the yoke of Spain, we be- 
ing the judges of the oppression and of 
the kind of relief needful in each case 
questions to be settled on the stump 
and in the newspapers of the United 
States. 

All these assumptions are marvels of 
crudity and misinformation. When we 
went to war, not one human being in the 
United States had a thought of the Phi- 
lippines. Few persons knew that they 
belonged to Spain. Fewer still cared 
whether they did or not. That we were 
not charged with any responsibility con- 
cerning them, however the case may 
have been with Cuba, everybody must 
agree. Did Admiral Dewey’s victory 
over the Spanish fleet bring any such 
responsibility? Bear in mind that it was 
Cuba, and Cuba only, that we were fight- 
ing about, and that Admiral Dewey’s 
fight was only one means of crippling 
the power of Spain, so that she would 
have less fighting machinery and less 
money to use against us in other places, 
and so that she might souner be brought 
to terms of peace. Therefore, we in- 
curred no moral responsibility touching 
the Philippines when we demolished 
Admiral Montojo’s fleet. As a matter of 
fact, we have acquired nothing in that 
quarter beyond what is covered by the 
range of our guns. ‘The territory in 
question is larger in area than New 
@ngland, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
and the amount held by us is not so 
large or so populous as Staten Island. 


How idle, then, to talk about the re- 
sponsibility we have incurred in respect 
of the Filipinos. What does that re- 
sponsibility consist of? Most advocates 
of annexation say that it is our duty to 
deliver the natives from Spanish rule; 
but are we sure that they would relish 
our rule any better? We have seen that 
the Cuban insurgents want nothing of 
us except that we shall drive out the 
Spaniard and leave the rest to them. 
The Filipinos probably want the same 
thing, and, if they are not to have it, 
will make all the trouble for us that 
they can. That these possibilities are 
weighing upon Admiral Dewey’s mind 
seems clear from his later dfspatches. 


It is not moral responsibility, but 
greed of gain, that prompts the more 
influential part of our Philippine an- 
nexationists. They want the islands for 
what they can make out of them in the 
way of trade. That is an intelligible 
reason, and is a proper one in so far as 
it does not come in conflict with the 
principles which we proclaimed to the 
werld as our justification for the war. 
This was not to be a war of conquest 
or a war for gain. It was not even a 
war for the humar race in general. It 
was Cuban deliverance in particular. We 
promised when this was accomplished 
to make peace, Now this condition has 





been so far fulfilled that it is within our. 
option to have peace on our own terms. 
And now a few traders, calling them- 
selves Export Associations or what not, 
start up and demand more bloodshed 
in order to secure something which not 
one human being in the country cared 
for four months ago, and which the 
whole people would reprobate, and de- 
nounce, and shrink in horror from as 
an original cause of war. Yet if peace 
is within reach, consistently with the 
causes for which we drew the sword, 
then the prolongation of the war on 
account of the Philippines is the same 
thing in effect as going to war afresh 
on account of the Philippines. 





MULTIPLYING DIFFICULTIES IN 
CUBA, 


We are now holding and governing a 
little corner of Cuba—about one-twen- 
tieth of the island. We are doing it un- 
der favorable circumstances. It is a 
military government we have set up. It 
is in the hands of a man who has shown 
himself to be of great force and cou- 
rage. He has practically absolute and 
arbitrary power. The experiment could 
not have been begun under better condi- 
‘tions, and yet the difficulties in the way 
are thickening every day, new obstacles 
meet Gen. Shafter at every turn, and 
the whole situation is clouded and 
threatening. In short, we have in the 
part of the province of Santiago which 
we are administering a sufficient and 
sufficiently disagreeable prophecy of the 
tremendous task which awaits us when 
we come to occupy the whole island, 
preparatory to leaving it “pacified” and 
with a “stable government” in beautiful 
operation. ‘ 

Undoubtedly the insurgents are going 
to prove the ugliest factor in the prob- 
lem. It is already evident that we must 
discriminate between the insurgents and 
the Cubans. The Cubans as a whole— 
meaning all those who have any prop- 
erty, or who expect to live by industry 
instead of politics—desire annexation to 
the United States. It was estimated be- 
fore the war that this was the case with 
90 per cent. of them, and reports as to 
the sentiment now prevalent confirm 
those figures. But the active insurgents 
are hot for a republic of their own. They 
want it at once, with all the spoils im- 
plied. Gen. Castillo, one of the better 
class of them, sets forth their hopes and 
fears, their plans and disappointments 
and rage, in an interview with a cor- 
respondent of the Herald. 

Gen. Castillo speaks with a good deal 
of personal feeling, for he was, or 
thought he was, singled ouz to be Gov- 
ernor of Santiago. Gen. Garcia had ap- 
pointed him. The refugees at El Caney 
had taken a vote and elected him. What 
better title to the office could there be? 
But Gen, Shafter cruelly ignored him. 
Castillo had thoughtfully appointed, in 
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advance, all the officers of the new gov- 
ernment, but not one of them got in 
sight of the promised land. They were 
not even allowed to enter the city. No 
wonder this fills them all with the most 
“gloomy forebodings’’ about the future 
of Cuba. They see their “long-cherish- 
ed dream,” a Cuban republic, “vanish- 
ing in the dim distance.” 


Not that Gen. Castillo cares so very 
much about a Cuban republic either. He 
says he is “no opponent of annexation,” 
and firmly believes that it will “solve 
the Cuban problem with the greatest 
benefit to the island.” But he desires 
ardently the establishment and recogni- 
tion of a republic as a preliminary. It 
need not last very long. A few months 
would do, for in that time the Cubans 
would have got all the offices. If you 
pressed Gen. Castillo, we do not be- 
lieve he would insist upon his republic 
lasting more than a day. A few min- 
utes would really do, for then the bonds 
would be good and annexation would be 
robbed of its terrors. Precisely this is 
the position to which the insurgents and 
their bondholders have now come. They 
no longer pretend that they could set up 
a government in Cuba which would last 
or ought to last. All they want is a re- 
public good enough to validate their 
bonds—or, as they express it, “the reali- 
zation of the object of our long fight’’— 
and then they are ready for annexation 
or any fate. But their bonds are so much 
waste paper and will never be anything 
else. President McKinley squelched the 
conspiracy to make them good when it 
was nearest success, and it will never 
again bid so fair to win. 


The other difficulties of governing 
Cuba speak for themselves in the daily 
dispatches. The people over whom our 
rule is to be extended are of another 
language and religion, of different cus- 
toms, of another system of law. In all 
these respects the process of adjustment 
must be enormously difficult. How are 
the Spanish law of crime, methods of 
justice, law of real estate to be reconcil- 
ed to the American? Already there is a 
hitch over the minor matter of currency. 
The obtuse Cuban mind cannot under- 
stand why the American silver dollar, 
weighing less than the Mexican, should 
be worth twice as much. This would 
seem to indicate the need of Col. Bryan 
as military governor. But seriously, this 
little misunderstanding, laughable as it 
is, is but symptomatic of the great gulf 
fixed between Cuban ideas and American 
ideas—a gulf which must be success- 
fully bridged before we can be said to 
have accomplished our work in Cuba, 

What we see now in the island is just 
what we were told beforehand, by those 
who knew, that we should see. The cha- 
racter of the insurgents was no secret. 
Mr. Phelps warned us against them in 
vain. Those who had lived with them 
and fought with them told us the man- 
ner of men they were. All the other 
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complexities into which we now find our- 
selves plunged were set ferth with par- 
ticularity before the war. But with in- 
conceivable jauntiness the American peo- 
ple set out light-heartedly, as for a holi- 
day excursion, upon an enterprise which 
we now see to be the arduous labor of 
years. TheScriptures picture the plight of 
a man who taketh a dog by the ears. We 
have now got the Cubans by the ears, 
in both senses of the phrase, and the 
process of letting go, to which we are 
pledged, promises to be as perilous as 
was that of taking hold. 


POTENTIAL PREPARATION FOR 
WAR, 

We think that history shows that 
three-quarters of the respect for its 
wishes and demands inspired by this 
country abroad comes, not from the ac- 
tual size of its army and navy in time 
of peace, but from the impression pro- 
duced abroad by the wealth and charac- 
ter of the population, and the wide- 
spread knowledge of the fact that we 
always prove in war a most formida- 
ble antagonist. Moreover, this is not a 
theory or “fad’’ of our invention, but 
has been the position taken by the coun- 
try itself for the hundred years of its 
existence; it has been emphatically the 
American view of the subject as oppos- 
ed to the European view, which has been 
that the only way to impress your neigh- 
bors with your importance was to be al- 
ways armed to the teeth. The European 
view is illustrated by the existing mili- 
tary establishment of every great Euro- 
pean Power and by the naval establish- 
ment of England. It is illustrated even 
by such a European country as Spain, 
which six months ago had a “war 
strength” of a million and a half men, 
with 120,000 veterans in Cuba all ready 
to attack the United States, a country, 
according to the European view, nearly 
defenceless. 

We are well aware that the fact that 
it is really the long-established Ameri- 
can view does not of itself prove that it 
is right; but the whole subject is so 
befogged, no doubt often unintentional- 
ly, by those who confound it with ques- 
tions of strategy and actual warfare, 
that it may be worth while to call the 
attention of our readers to a few of the 
more notorious instances in which this 
old-fashioned American view of prepa- 
ration for war has been brought to the 
test and proved to be worth something. 
To test the correctness of the European 
view, writers often appeal to considera- 
tions for which they draw upon their 
imagination. It is said, for instance, 
that if we are going to have a canal 
across the isthmus, we must have a 
great navy to defend it; the fact being 
that we have now a treaty with Eng- 
land under which the neutrality of any 
canal that may be made is guaranteed 
by England with the greatest naval force 
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in the world. We shall not go into 
speculations of this sort, but content 
ourselves with citing a few cases in 
which the United States has succeasful- 
ly defied her powerful neighbors, and in 
one case the whole world, though un- 
provided with any adequate means of 
immediate attack or defence. It must, 
we think, be conceded that such in- 
stances, whatever else may be said of 
them, as far as they go, tend to prove 
that three-quarters of the force we ex- 
ercise in the counsels of the world 
comes, not from the spectacle of our 
actual military and naval strength, but 
from the strength we are known to have 
in reserve. 

The first instance to which we shall 
refer is that of the announcement of 
the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. In that 
year we suddenly announced to Europe 
“that the American continents, by the 
free and independent position which 
they have assumed and maintained, are 
henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any Eu- 
ropean Power.” We had at the time a 
population of ten or twelve millions, 
and were unprepared for war; ten years 
before, the English had captured Wash- 
ington and burned all the public build- 
ings. We had no warrant in interna- 
tional law for the Doctrine, which, in 
fact, ran purposely counter to the estab- 
lished international right to found colo- 
nies here. Yet our mere declaration, 
coupled, of course, with the implied 
warning that future colonization would 
be resisted by us, accomplished our pur- 
pose so successfully that no European 
colonies have ever since been estab- 
lished here. 


Our next instance is that of the Vene- 
zuela boundary, a case in which, being 
entirely unprepared by land and sea, we 
insisted that England should arbitrate 
a dispute with a third Power, threaten- 
ing her with war if she refused. This 
was a more remarkable instance than 
that of the Alabama claims, in which 
we succeeded in getting an arbitration 
for ourselves without actually threaten- 
ing war; but the Treaty of Washington 
was a distinct proof of the difficulty an 
armed nation may have in resisting the 
demand of an unarmed one. 

Another memorable case is that of 
the Virginius, which at some points re- 
sembled that of the Maine, but in which 
we secured reparation without arming 
or preparation for war. The Virginius, 
flying the American flag, was overhauled 
on the high seas by the Spaniards, taken 
into a Cuban port, and her Captain and 
many of her crew, some of whom were 
American citizens, tried and shot as fili- 
busters. For this Spain apologized, 
surrendered the ship, promised to sa- 
lute the American flag, agreed to punish 
the officer who was responsible for the 
outrage, and paid indemnity—that is, 
Spain not merely made reparation, but 
humiliated herself in the dust. We were 
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partly in the wrong, too, for the papers 
of the Virginius turned out to be frau- 
dulent, and the salute to the flag was 
consequently waived. The English had 
claims growing out of the same incident, 
but we got much more reparation than 
they did, though we were practically un- 
armed, and they were, as they are to- 
day, the great naval Power of the world. 
The case is a remarkable proof of the 
truth of the American “theory” of the 
matter; so is that of Martin Koszta, on 
whose behalf we defied Austria in 1849 
with a single frigate, and so laid the 
foundation of the whole modern doctrine 
of the right of expatriation, gradually 
though unwillingly adopted by Europe 
at our instance. 

We might mention other conspicuous 
instances in which this country has se- 
cured important triumphs, although en- 
tirely unready for war, but we have se- 
lected only those about which there can 
be no doubt. There is much room for 
dispute over the Monroe Doctrine, and 
over the Venezuela case, and over that 
of the Virginius and Koszta, but there 
is no sort of doubt that they are all il- 
lustrations of extreme demands made by 
this country, forced in one case on 
Spain, in another on England, in a third 
on Austria, and in a fourth on the whole 
of Europe, without our arming or in 
any sense preparing for war. Why were 
we successful? We can think of no mili- 
tary reason except that what we pro- 
posed, though very unpalatable, was less 
unpalatable than a war with what the 
experts would have called our weak, un- 
prepared country. 

Questions of this sort are, in fact, 
not questions for military or naval ex- 
perts, but for the plain average Ame- 
rican citizen to settle for himself by the 
. study of history and the evidence ac- 
cessible to everybody. These are not 
questions of fighting, but of how to avoid 
the necessity of fighting, and here mili- 
tary and naval authority is of the worst 
possible, since all its training and bias 
is of the opposite kind. The question 
on which we have made these suggé- 
tions is not one for a military or a naval 
board, but for the people at large to 
decide, because the decision rests with 
them. When we go over the list of our 
achievements in the last hundred years 
we are quite at a loss to conceive what 
more we could have done had we turned 
every man into a soldier and launched 
a new battle-ship every six months. 
Above all, do not let us be deceived into 
the belief that the theory of a great per- 
manent military and naval establish- 
ment is American. It is a Buropean 
superstition, to which our whole history 
gives the lie. 





TAE ISOLATION OF OUR COUNTRY 


There is one particular in which the 
most intolerant and vociferous patriots 
admit that our country deserves criti- 





cism. They openly confess, with more 
or less affectation of humility, that we 
have done wrong in following a policy 
of isolation, or at least that we shall do 
wrong if we continue to follow it. This 
discovery of our national shortcoming 
has had a particularly marked influence 
on a number of our religious editors. 
After great searchings of heart they now 
profess conviction of sin. They confess 
that this people has been following too 
much its own devices and desires, and 
neglecting its responsibilities as a mem- 
ber of the community of nations. It 
must repent of its selfishness, and take 
part with other countries in the great 
work of civilizing and Christianizing the 
world. But just what this work is to be, 
and what part we are to take in it, our 
prophets will not disclose. They put us 
off with reference to the good pleasure 
of the Almighty, or with warnings, not 
insincere, perhaps, about not being wise 
overmuch, In this there is some excuse 
for them, but there is no excuse for any 
uncertainty as to what is meant by the 
isolation of our country. That is not 
something in the future, but relates to 
the past and the present; and if we have 
been guilty as a nation, we have a right 
to demand that our offence be clearly 
stated and properly proved. Since no 
definite answers to these inquiries are 
vouchsafed to the public, we will an- 
swer them ourselves. 

We have isolated ourselves. We have 
passed laws intended to keep other na- 
tions from prospering by preventing 
them from selling goods to us, while we 
were trying to sell goods to them. We 
have intentionally ruined foreign indus- 
tries and brought foreign workmen to 
starvation, and have exulted in it. We 
have levied high duties on books and 
works of art, and have thus done what 
we could to exclude the highest civiliza- 
tion and isolate ourselves from the most 
advanced development. We have built 
a Chinese wall of tariffs against our 
neighbors on the north and against our 
neighbors on the south. We have tried 
to hurt the poor fishermen of New- 
foundland and the poor miners of Mexi- 
co, and have endeavored to make the 
planters of Cuba and the ranchmen of 
Argentina pay our taxes. We have done 
these things from avowedly selfish mo- 
tives, and on the ground that we were 
looking out for our own interests and 
not for those of other nations; and we 
have boasted of our success. Of such a 
policy of isolation we may plead guilty, 
and, for our own part, we need hardly 
say that we have denounced this policy 
in season and out of season, and been 
denounced in return as “un-American” 
for doing so. 


But in equally important respects we 
have not isolated ourselves. We have 
boasted, and we did well in boasting, 
that, this country was the refuge for the 
oppressed of all nations. We have wel- 
comed the poor people of Hurope to our 





shores and our homes. We have invited 
them to a land where they should be 
free in their religion and in their lives, 
in their thoughts and in their acts. We 
have provided them with the blessed 
privileges of education for their children 
and of homes for their families. We 
have welcomed them to a happy land, 
where the right to labor and to accu- 
mulate and enjoy the fruits of labor was 
a fundamental principle of the Consti- 
tution and was carefully recognized by 
our laws, as it was nowhere else in the 
world; a land where taxation was not 
burdensome, and where they could enjoy 
exemption from the perennial curse of 
older countries, the crushing weight of 
military armaments. We have accepted 
them as fellow-citizens on the ground of 
the equality of all men, as the children 
of a common Father, and shared with 
them that sacred right of self-govern- 
ment proclaimed in our Declaration of 
Independence and our Bills of Rights. 
We have sometimes faltered in our 
course and wavered in our policy; but 
we have on the whole exhibited to the 
world the most splendid example of 
non-isolation that the world has ever 
seen or can ever again see. 

And now we are asked to abandon our 
generous principles of human equality 
and self-government, of peace and free- 
dom, and engage in military struggles. 
Our imperialists do not talk of war, but 
they mean it. They tell us that other 
nations will spring at our throats if we 
are not on our guard; they pray that we 
may be quick to resent insults, and insist 
on steps that will convert the friendly 
feeling of other nations into hatred and 
hostility. Henceforth no American can 
expect to be a welcome traveller in 
Spain, perhaps soon not a welcome visit- 
or in France or Germany. We are ad- 
vised that we must arouse the fear and 
jealousy of other countries by creating 
armies and navies that shall make them 
feel their inferiority to us. We may 
continue to welcome immigrants, but 
only on condition that they are ready 
to go to war with the countries of their 
birth, and slaughter their own kith and 
kin. We shall stipulate that they must 
come prepared to submit to the military 
yoke which they hate, and to pay the 
taxes required to maintain this yoke. 
They may continue to come and labor, 
if they will labor on the conditions 
which have made their lot miserable in 
other countries. They may enjoy such 
of the fruits of their labor as our Gov- 
ernment will not take from them to 
maintain armies and fleets and fortifica- 
tions in all quarters of the globe. This, 
we say, is not to abandon isolation, but 
to abandon the most glorious and bene- 
ficent example of non-isolation which 
history presents. 

What of the isolation that the party 
in power has practised and boasted of? 


Washington, who, in the opinion of our 
modern patriots, must now be called 
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rather the grandfather than the father 
of his country, his counsels being 
thought to show signs of senility, ad- 
vised us to avoid entanglements with 
foreign Powers. But he in the same 
breath advised us to extend our com- 
mercial relations. Have we outgrown 
these counsels, to which, indeed, we have 
never grown up? What imperialist dares 
to mention free trade? What Republi- 
can politician ventures to hint at the 
abandonment of protection? What re- 
cent convert to admiration for England's 
course towards weaker peoples proposes 
to imitate the only feature of her policy 
which has made it successful, the over- 
throw of all commercial restraints? Con- 
cerning these things a veritable policy 
of “isolation” exists among the leaders 
of the Republican party; but they will 
be obliged to emerge from their seclu- 
sion. Let them tell the country whether 
the trade of the colonies they propose 
to annex is to be thrown open to the 
world, or to be kept for the exclusive 
benefit of our merchants and manufac- 
turers. When this question is answered, 
the world will know what judgment to 
pass on the magnanimity of our motives. 








BISMARCK. 


Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck, who 
died on July 30, was born at Schénhausen in 
the Old Mark of Brandenburg, Province of 
Saxony, Kingdom of Prussia, on the ist of 
April, 1815. He came of a line of country 
gentlemen whose main business was always 
the care of their estates in the Mark and in 
Pomerania, but who incidentally, like most 
Brandenburg gentlemen, served their princes 
in war, and sometimes as diplomatists or 
administrative officials. The record of the 
family runs back to the thirteenth century, 
and the estate of Schénhausen has been in 
possession of the younger branch for more 
than 300 years. 

The country gentlemen of Prussia held, in 
Bismarck’s youth, a position very like that 
of the landed gentry of England. They were 
the governing class, and managed the affairs 
of their districts; and the country gentleman 
who developed an exceptional talent for ad- 
ministration, passed easily and naturally 
from the government of his neighborhood to 
the administration of the province or of the 
kingdom. By way of preparation for these 
duties and possibilities, the future landhold- 
er sometimes studied law, and even entered 
the judicial or administrative service of the 
state, without necessarily intending to be- 
come either an advocate or a professional 
official. In accordance with this excellent 
usage, the young Bismarck, at the age of 
seventeen, was matriculated in the law fa- 
culty at Géttingen, and spent three semes- 
ters as a student in that university—but, 
if Géttingen traditions are to be trusted, 
cannot be said to have studied there. At 
Berlin, however, where he completed his 
law course, he must have studied; for he 
passed the state examination with credit, 
and entered the state service. After one 
year’s work as assistant (Auscultator) in a 
Berlin court, and nearly three years’ admi- 
nistrative service as Referendar at Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Potsdam, he resigned his posi- 
tion, and, at the age of twenty-four, assum- 








ed, with his brother Bernhard, the care of 
his father’s Pomeranian estates. For eight 
years the future Chancellor of the German 
empire devoted himself to sheep-raising and 
grain-growing, relieving the monotony of 
his life by hard riding and occasional bard 
drinking, but also by hard reading and tra- 
vel. In 1845 he was elected a member of 
the Pomeranian Diet. The death of his fa- 
ther, in the same year, gave him the ances- 
tral seat of Schénhausen, and carried him 
from Pomerania to the Mark. Here he ob- 
tained his first administrative office, that 
of Superintendent of Dikes, and here also 
he was elected to the Provincial Diet; and 
when, in 1847, King Frederick William IV. 
attempted to solve the parliamentary ques- 
tion by collecting the representatives of the 
eight provinces, Bismarck went to Berlin 
as a member of the “United Diet.” He was 
only an alternate delegate; but the proper 
representative, as it chanced, fell ill, and 
Bismarck’s political career was opened. 

It was an uneasy time in Germany and 
Prussia when the United Diet came together, 
and it was soon to be a stormy time. The 
German people were dominated by two aspi- 
rations, popular sovereignty and national 
unity. That these objects were not merely 
distinct, but to some extent incompatible, 
the people wholly failed to realize. The two 
ideas had gained their hold upon the Ger- 
man mind in the same historic period—that 
of the first French Revolution and the Re- 
volutionary wars (1789-1815). The Revolu- 
tion had infected the Germans with the de- 
mocratic fever, and the subjugation and 
humiliation of Germany by Napoleon had 
awakened a specific German patriotism and 
shown the necessity of national union. In 
the War of Liberation (1813) the German 
governments, and notably the Government 
of Prussia, had appealed to both of these 
popular ideas. They had promised the peo- 
ple liberty and unity. When the victory was 
won, when Napoleon was dethroned and 
France reduced to its pre-revolutionary 
boundaries, the German governments broke 
their pledges. Germany was organized, at 
the Congress of Vienna (1815), into a loose 
confederation of sovereign states; and in the 
majority of these states, including Prussia 
and Austria, the princes retained absolute 
power. The people naturally lost all faith 
in their rulers, and began to look to a 
popular uprising and the establishment of 
popular sovereignty as the only means of 
national unification. So the two ideas be- 
came fused: the nationalists were all Li- 
berals, and to a great extent Democrats; 
and, by an inevitable antithesis, all the Con- 
servatives were particularists, identifying 
the maintenance of princely power with the 
system of state sovereignty, 4. ¢., the sys- 
tem of German disunity. All agitation in 
favor of national unity was punished as 
treason. 


The European Revolution of 1848 gave the 
Liberals an unexpected opportunity to at- 
tempt the realization of their programme— 
unity through liberty. The Paris insurrec- 
tion and the dethronement of Louis Philippe 
kindled the flame of revolution throughout 
Germany; and everywhere, at first, the Ger- 
man revolutionists achieved complete suc- 
cess. All the German princes who had thus 
far retained absolute power gave or promised 
constitutions; and those who had already 
given constitutions appointed Liberal minis- 
ters and promised Liberal reforms. Prussia 
and Austria succumbed to the popular move- 





ment as completely as the little states; and 
Austria, the bulwark of conservatism, was 
brought to the edge of ruin by simultaneous 
insurrection tn Hungary and Italy. Conati 
tutional liberty seemed assured, and the 
Liberal leaders had now free hand in their 
attempt to secure national unity. A Ger- 
man Parliament, elected by universal suf 
frage, met at Frankfort and addressed itscif 
to the task of framing a national constitu- 
tion for a new German empire. 

It waa characteristic of the doctrineire 
spirit of the movement that the central and 
vital point of the whole question was the 
last to be considered. There were in Ger- 
many two great states, either of which was 
stronger than all the little states together; 
and the prime question was: Which of these 
two states, Prussia or Austria, shall have 
the hegemony in the new Germany’? But 
as neither of these states would peacefully 
submit to the rule of the other, the question 
immediately restated itself: Which of these 
two states is to be excluded from the new 
Germany? The answer could not be doubt- 
ful. Prussia was the more modern and pro. 
gressive of the two states, and in the cus- 
toms union she had brought all the German 
states except Austria into commercial unity. 
The Parliament finally excluded Austria from 
the empire, and offered the imperial crown 
to Frederick William IV. of Prussia. But 
this result was not attained until the spring 
of 1849. The reaction had begun; the princes 
had largely recovered their courage and re- 
established their power, and Austria had 
fought through the worst of her embarrass- 
ments. Consequently, the offer of the .mpe- 
rial crown to Frederick William IV. was 
simply an invitation to him to mobilize his 
army and fight for it. The success of such 
a venture was doubtful; and from the Con- 
servative point of view the stake was not 
worth the risk. The Liberals in the Frank- 
fort Parliament had gained the adhesion of 
the Democrats and secured a majority only 
by making the Constitution of the new em- 
pire so democratic that the Emperor would 
have been a mere figurehead. Frederick 
William of Prussia accordingly refused the 
imperial crown, and the revolutionary expe- 
riment was at an end. For a brief space, in 
1850, Prussia and Austria seemed likely to 
come to blows and the German question to 
a solution. But Russia threw its whole in- 
fluence, and threatened to throw its whole 
force, on the side of Austria; and Prussia, in 
the convention of Olmiitz, November 29, 
1850, yielded every point in dispute. The old 
Confederation was reéstablished in al! its 
old impotence, and the Federal Diet resumed 
its sessions at Frankfort. 

What was Bismarck’s position on all these 
questions? Towards the constitutional move- 
ment in Prussia his attitude was one of bit- 
ter and uncompromising hostility. In the 
United Diet of 1847-’8 he figured as a Tory of 
the Tories. He was more royalist than the 
King, and opposed every diminution of the 
kingly prerogative. When the King pro- 
mised a Constitution (1848) and summoned 
a@ constituent Parliament, Bismarck refused 
to stand for election. When the King dis- 
solved this Parliament, published a Constitu- 
tion of his own, and summoned a new Diet, 
Bismarck reéntered politics and sat in this 
and in a second Prussian Assembly; but this 
he did only on the personal solicitation of 
the King. Towards the unity movement and 
the Frankfort Constitution his attitude was 
that of a cynical critic. He supported the 
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King in his refusal of the imperial crown 
because ‘‘all the real gold in it would be 
got by melting down the Prussian crown.” 
He sat in the Erfurt Parliament, but clearly 
saw the hopelessness of its attempts and oc- 
cupied himself in throwing cold water upon 
the enthusiasts. During the Austro-Prus- 
sian disputes of 1850 he spoke and voted in 
the Prussian Diet with the Austrophils, and 
defended the convention of Olmiitz. 

When the German Confederation was reés- 
tablished, Frederick William IV. sent Bis- 
marck to the Frankfort Diet as fhe repre- 
sentative of Prussia. It was essentially a 
diplomatic position, for the Diet was nothing 
but a standing congress of ambassadors; 
and the appointment of a man without diplo- 
matic training was a breach of Prussian tra- 
ditions. It was also a position which in- 
volved the assertion and defence of Prussia’s 
interests against Austria; and the appoint- 
ment of a pronounced friend of Austria 
seemed likely to result in a sacrifice of Prus- 
sia’s interests. Bismarck undoubtedly owed 
his appointment to his legitimist, or rather 
absolutist, attitude in Prussian politics. 
His defence of the royal prerogative had 
won him the confidence of the King. His 
attitude towards Austria made his appoint- 
ment particularly suitable. After Olmiitz, 
it would have been absurd for Prussia to 
send to Frankfort an ambassador who was 
not persona grata to Austria. 

Bismarck’s appointment was no error. His 
attitude towards Austria resulted in no sac- 
rifice of Prussia’s interests. His support uf 
Austria during his parliamentary career had 
been dictated by party feeling. The Con- 
servatives rightly regarded Austria as the 
bulwark of conservatism, and Bismarck was 
a thorough Conservative. His support of 
the Olmiitz convention was due, as we now 
know, not to his Austrian sympathies, but to 
his conviction that resistance to Austria and 
Russia was hopeless. He saw the wisdom, 
as his friend Von Wagener tells us, of 
“eating the dish of revenge cold.” At 
Frankfort (1851-’9) he soon became a thorn 
in the side of the Austrians by the persist- 
ence and adroitness with which he coun- 
tered their schemes and strengthened the 
Prussian influence. His dispatches are of 
such literary excellence as to make them 
one of the monuments of classical German 
prose; and they show such breadth of view 
and keenness of insight as fully to explain 
the rapid advancement of the writer to the 
highest position in the Prussian state. The 
business actually transacted in the Frank- 
fort Diet was petty and unimportant to 
the last degree; but Frankfort was a cen- 
tral point of European intrigue, and the 
most vital questions of Huropean politics 
were touched in Bismarck’s dispatches. The 
King and his Premier, Manteuffel, consulted 
their ambassador at Frankfort upon all 
leading questions of state policy; and his 
advice seems commonly to have been fol- 
lowed—notably during the Crimean war, 
when France, England, and Austria en- 
deavored to draw Prussia into an attitude 
of hostility to Russia, and Bismarck con- 
vincingly maintained the absence of any 
Prussian interest in the war and the im- 
policy of aiding Austria. He wrote in 1856: 


“In every century since the time of 
Charles V., German dualism has settled its 
relations by an internal war, fought to the 
finish; and in the present century also there 
will be no other way of setting the clock of 
our development at the right hour. I 
desire to express my conviction that at no 





distant time we shall have to fight with 
Austria for our existence.” 


And in 1859, just after the outbreak of the 
Italian war, he wrote that the embarrass- 
ments of Austria gave Prussia an excep- 
tional opportunity to readjust her relations 
to Germany; that these relations amounted, 
for Prussia, to a disease; and that this dis- 
ease, unless radically cured at some such 
favorable moment, would have to be treated, 
sooner or later, ferro et igni. Here is al- 
ready the line of thought which led to the 
war of 1866 and the formation of the North 
German Confederation; and here is also, in 
its first form, the famous phrase, Hisen und 
Blut. 

The letter last cited was written from St. 
Petersburg. Bismarck’s hostility to Austria 
had become so pronounced that the Prus- 
sian Government, not yet prepared to ac- 
cept his policy, had deemed it advisable to 
promote him out of Frankfort, and, as he 
himself expressed it, to “put him on ice’ 
on the Neva. Here he remained as Prus- 
sian ambassador for three years, 1859-62. 

During the latter part of Bismarck’s term 
of service at Frankfort, King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. had been attacked by a disease of 
the brain, and in 1858 his brother, Prince 
William, had assumed the regency. In 1861 
Frederick William died, and the Prince Re- 
gent became King. One of the chief causes 
of Prussia’s disgraceful submission at Ol- 
miitz was the imperfect condition of her 
army; and King William, a soldier before 
all things, was resolved upon a thorough re- 
organization of ‘“‘the instrument.” The plan 
involved a serious increase of the budget, 
and this the Chamber of Deputies refused. 
Bent upon the realization of his plan, and 
foreseeing an obstinate conflict, the King 
sought a minister who would carry out the 
royal will in spite of the Deputies. He 
needed, for this purpose, a man completely 
devoted to prerogative, resolute in action, 
and fearless of consequences; and no other 
man seemed to him to possess these quali- 
ties in the same degree as his ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. In the spring of 1862 Bis- 
marck was summoned to Berlin and offered 
a portfolio. At his own request he was first 
transferred to the embassy at Paris. He had 
devoted his three years in St. Petersburg to 
cementing the friendly relations already ex- 
isting between Russia and Prussia, and had 
convinced himself that Russia would not in- 
terfere again, as in 1850, in behalf of Aus- 
tria. He desired to be equally certain of 
Napoleon III.’s neutrality. He seems to 
have obtained satisfactory assurances upon 
this point; and, in the autumn of 1862, he 
returned to Berlin and assumed the premier- 
ship. 

Prussia’s internal politics during the next 
four years were extremely simple, although 
very stormy. Each year the Deputies re- 
fused to vote the increased military appro- 
priations. Each year the Diet was dissolved 
and new elections ordered. Each new elec- 
tion increased the anti-governmental ma- 
jority. But the people, even when the agita- 
tion was hottest, continued to pay their 
taxes; and the upper chamber, which was 
completely under the control of the Govern- 
ment, voted the desired appropriations. The 
money was then spent by the Government 
without authorization from the Deputies, 
and the army was reorganized according to 
the plans of the King and his War Minister, 
Von Roon. 


Prussia’s foreign policy during these years, 





on the other hand, seems very intricate and 
somewhat tortuous; and as far as the details 
are concerned, it was necessarily so. Bis- 
marck had assumed the direction of Prus- 
sia’s affairs with the intention of solving the 
German question by establishing the hege- 
mony of Prussia. This could be done only 
after a successful war with Austria. To as- 
sure Prussia’s triumph, Austria must re- 
main isolated; that is, Prussia must main- 
tain cordial relations with France and Rus- 
sia. So far, all was clear and simple; but 
the realization of these main objects—i. e., 
the method of their realization—depended 
necessarily upon the course of evenjs. A 
liberal commercial treaty (1862) improved 
Prussia’s relations to France; and the in- 
surrection of 1863 in Russian Poland enabled 
Bismarck to render Russia useful aid and to 
place her under a debt of gratitude. The 
death of Frederick VII. of Denmark, Novem- 
ber 15, 1863, gave him a chance to precipitate 
the solution of the German question. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question, although 
a complicated one, is not so unintelligible as 
is commonly supposed. These two German 
duchies had long been united with Den- 
mark; but the union was what is called a 
“personal” one, 4. e., Schleswig and Holstein 
were not parts of Denmark. Their associa- 
tion with Denmark was the result of a dy- 
nastic accident. The Danes naturally desir- 
ed to make the union a real one. In the way 
of their ambition stood the facts, (1) that 
Holstein belonged to the German Confede- 
ration; (2) that old treaties guaranteed that 
Schleswig and Holstein should never be 
separated. Hence the incorporation of Schles- 
wig was impossible without the simulta- 
neous incorporation of Holstein, and the in- 
corporation of Holstein was impossible with- 
out the assent of Germany—an assent which 
the Danes could not hope to obtain. The 
condominium, or joint sovereignty of Prussia 
and Austria in the duchies, consequent upon 
the invasion of Schleswig by Prussia and 
Austria, in February, 1864, was precisely 
what Bismarck desired. Believing that war 
with Austria was necessary for the solution 
of the German question, it seemed to him 
convenient to have a cause of war always 
ready; and such a relation as that now es- 
tablished in the duchies would necessarily 
be fruitful of causes for war. Further, 
whenever the war should come, these du- 
chies would be for Prussia an extremely de- 
sirable addition to the stake in play. They 
represented a possible gain for Prussia, but 
no possible gain for Austria. Their posi- 
tion would make their annexation to Prus- 
sia both feasible and natural, while Austria 
could in no case dream of annexing them. 
From this point of view, Bismarck’s diplo- 
macy was especially skilful, and the asso- 
ciation of Austria in the enterprise was its 
most masterly feature. Bismarck himself 
declared, after the French war, that the 
Schleswig-Holstein campaign was the one 
of which, from a political point of view, he 
was proudest. 


The joint ownership of the duchies speedi- 
ly led, as Bismarck had anticipated, to dis- 
sension, culminating in the brief war which 
was practically terminated by the great 
Prussian victory of Kéniggriitz or Sadowa, 
July 3, 1866. After Sadowa, Prussia was in 
a position to dictate the terms of peace. The 
military men wished to enter Vienna and to 
demand a strip of Bohemian territory. Bis- 
marck feared a joint intervention of the 
neutral Powers, and desired a speedy set- 
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tlement. He also urged the impolicy of in- 
flicting lasting wounds upon Austria's na- 
tional pride; and, after a hard struggle, he 
carried his point. Preliminaries of peace 
were signed at Nicholsburg, July 26, and the 
final treaty at Prague, August 23. Italy (in 
return for her alliance by a secret treaty) re- 
ceived Venice; Austria conveyed her inte- 
rests in Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, and 
recognized the dissolution of the old Ger- 
man Confederation and the creation of a 
new North German Confederation, to be 
composed of the states north of the Main. 
North of the Main, also, Prussia was to an- 
nex such territories as she saw fit, promis- 
ing to spare Saxony. The South German 
states were to be permitted to form an in- 
dependent confederation of their own. (This 
they never did.) Austria was for ever ex- 
cluded from Germany. Prussia annexed 
Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau, and the free city of Frankfort—ter- 
ritories which added four and a half mil- 
lions to her population and increased her 
territory by a fourth. 


From this epoch the history of Bismarck 
is known beyond the need of its rehearsal 
here in the details of the war with France. 
But we must not. slur over his part at the 
decisive moment of the French demands on 
Prussia through Benedetti. On the evening 
of July 13, 1870, he received a telegraphic ac- 
count of the occurrences of the morning at 
Ems, closing with the suggestion, on the 
part of the King, that the new French de- 
mand and its refusal be made public. This 
suggestion Bismarck carried out in the most 
literal fashion, and, by omitting all minor 
details, he gave to the public the impression 
that thé negotiations in Ems had terminated 
more abruptly than was really the case. 
The Germans thought that King William 
had been insulted—which was true as re- 
garded the substance of the French demand, 
but untrue as regarded the form of its pre- 
sentation—and the smouldering indignation 
that had been kindled by the arrogant tone 
of the French orators and of the French 
press burst into a flame of wrath. The Pa- 
risians thought that their Ambassador had 
been insulted, and demanded an immediate 
declaration of war. 


The most important result of the war was 
the completion of German unity. In South 
Germany local patriotism and religious pre- 
judices had heretofore stood in the way of 
union with Prussia. These obstacles were 
swept away in the enthusiasm of this na- 
tional war. In the march from the Rhine to 
the Seine, Bavarians, Wiirtembergers, Hes- 
sians, and Prussians felt themselves, as 
never before, one great people. The diplo- 
matists had only to put the stamp of law 
upon the accomplished fact. During the win- 
ter, treaties of union were concluded between 
the North German Confederation and the 
South German states; and on January 18, in 
the Hall of Mirrors in Versailles, King Wil- 
liam was proclaimed German Emperor. The 
prophecy of Frederick William IV. had come 
true—that the imperial crown would be won 
on the field of battle. 


The new empire, with its twenty-five 
states and its one territory (Alsace-Lor- 
raine), embraced, at its establishment, over 
40,000,000 people, a number which has since 
risen, by the natural increase of population 
and in spite of emigration, to more than 
50,000,000. Its Constitution is simply a re- 


vised edition of the North German Constitu- 
tion of 1867. The position of the South Ger- 





man states, barring a few “reserved rights,”’ 
is identical with that of the North German 
states. Their governments are represented 
in the Federal Council and their people in 
the Imperial Diet. 

In this Parliament Bismarck never found 

nor in the light of his experience with the 
Prussian Diet could he have hoped to create 
instrument of his or the Em- 
peror’s will. The Parliament and the people 
behind it have always had and have con- 
stantly asserted an independent will of their 
But the and the Parliament 
of the new empire have not at any time of- 
fered any such blind and obstinate resistance 
to the realization of vital national inte- 
rests as did the Prussian Deputies before 
1866. The internal politics of the empire 
has been full of conflict, but every conflict 
has been fought out within the lines of the 
Constitution, and settled by some compro- 
mise which has preserved at once the in- 
terests of the state and the liberties of the 
citizen. 


a passive 


own. people 


Death at this stage of his career would 
have assured Bismarck the highest place in 
the hearts of his countrymen and in the 
estimate of posterity. His contest with the 
Ultramontane party, the “culture conflict,” 
was a virtual failure. So was his measure 
of strength with the Socialists. His finan- 
cial schemes for the imperial budget dis- 
rupted the National Liberal party, and im- 
posed a protective policy upon the empire. 
His promotion of colonial acquisitions has 
yet to be judged. His conduct of German 
diplomacy during the early years of the em- 
pire is generally recognized as altogether 
masterly and successful. In this domain, 
even the most obstinate opponents of his 
internal administration conceded his supre- 
macy. 

The death of William I. and the brief 
reign of Frederick III. (March 9 to June 15, 
1888) worked no change in the position or 
power of the Prince Chancellor. The hu- 
mane and idealistic Frederick had little 
sympathy with Bismarck’s rough and often 
cynical realism, but he showed no dispo- 
sition to discharge a minister who had ren- 
dered such service to the dynasty and the 
nation. Bismarck had equally little sym- 
pathy with such a character as Frederick’s; 
but he stood ready to serve the son as loyal- 
ly as he had served the father. 

Whatever peril of a breach existed was 
thought to be removed when William II. be- 
came Emperor. The new ruler was but twen- 
ty-nine years old; he had grown up during 
the triumphs of Bismarck’s diplomacy; it 
was understood that he shared, or reflected, 
Bismarck’s views. But it soon became clear 
that the young Emperor had ideas and a will 
of his own, and was not inclined to be guid- 
ed by an all-powerful premier. To an ener- 
getic disposition he added the conviction of a 
personal responsibility to be discharged by 
personal attention to all governmental af- 
fairs. The question soon arose whether Bis- 
marck, as President of the Prussian ministry, 
was to continue to exercise the powers of 
a premier as he understood them, or whe- 
ther the monarch, to use Bismarck’s expres- 
sion, was “himself to act as Minister-Presi- 
dent.”’ On the 17th of March, 1890, the Em- 
peror demanded Bismarck’s resignation. A 
few days later the ex-Chancellor left Ber- 
lin, amid great demonstrations of popular af- 
fection and regret. We pass over his long 
and ignoble quarrel with the Emperor in in- 
spired editorials and personal interviews; the 








nominal reconciliation; the slow and painful 
decay of the ex-Chancellor’s physical powers 

Bismarck was a man of great stature and 
athletic frame. In his youth and early man- 
hood he was an excellent fencer, a power- 
ful swimmer, and a tireless rider; and at 
the age of fifty-five he bore the exposure 
and fatigue of the winter campaign in 
France, not merely without injury, but with 
positive benefit to his health. In later years 
his increasing weight unfitted him for phy 
sical exertion, but his capacity for protract- 
ed mental labor, always phenomenal, was 
unimpaired at the close of his public career 
He possessed strong social instincta and 
great social talents. The perception of the 
characteristic in men and in things, the fa- 
culty of sketching in words, the frequent 
wit and the constant caustic humor which 
made him one of the best of letter-writers 
made him also one of the best of talkers 
This talent he turned to good account, not 
in European diplomacy only, but in German 
politics as well. Many questions that could 
not be settled by debates in Parliament 
were adjusted over the beer and in the 
smoke of his famous “parliamentary break 
fasts’ in the Wilhelmstrasse. 

He was not commonly regarded by the 
Germans as a good parliamentary speaker 
In England he would have been regarded as 
one of the best. The German taste in pub- 
lic speaking inclines to the oratorical; Bis 
marck’s manner was always conversational. 
The substance and the arrangement of his 
speeches were excellent. They were always 
adapted rather to convince his hearers than 
to excite their admiration. They contained, 
nevertheless, more quotable sayings, and 
have enriched the speech of Germany with 
more quotations, not, perhaps, than the 
writings of her great poets, but certainly 
than the spoken words of any German since 
Luther. 

His writings have not only the excellence 
often observed in men of action--the simpll- 
city, directness, and vigor of a Wellington 
or a Grant—they have in high degree a dis- 
tinctively literary quality and charm. The 
vague word is avoided, and the precise, 
unique word is found; the current phrase, 
that has lost its edges by wear, is replaced 
by a phrase fresh-minted and clean-cut; 
there is the unexpected term that is wit 
without the obvious intention, and the sug- 
gestion that is not quotation; there is ev- 
erywhere the perception, not only of the in- 
tellectual, but also of the sensuous value of 
words—in sum, there is style. When Bis- 
marck’s letters were first published, the no 
velist Heyse is said to have thanked God 
that that man had gone into politics, ‘‘be 
cause he would have spoiled our trade." 

The qualities that distinguished Bismarck 
as a statesman were rapid and accurate per- 
ception of the central and decisive points in 
the most complicated situation; tenacity of 
purpose in following his chief end, combined 
with readiness to vary, with every change 
of circumstances, the mode of its pursuit; 
and a rare degree of moderation at the mo- 
ment of fullest triumph. Of this last trait 
he gave striking evidence in the terms ac- 
corded to Austria and to the Prussian par- 
liamentary opposition after the victories of 
1866. 

In the earlier stages especially of his pub- 
lic career, Bismarck showed himself a mas 
ter of diplomatic strategy, but where finesse 
seemed needless he often employed methods 
that savored of brutality. It should, how- 
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ever, be remembered that the belated poli- 
tical development of Germany forced upon 
him, in an age that is humane to the verge 
of sentimentalism, the rough work which 
William the Conqueror did for England in 
the eleventh century, and Richelieu for 
France in the seventeenth. One great me- 
rit of his diplomacy was its general truth- 
fulness; nor is this merit lessened by the 
fact that, because of the persistence of an 
opposite tradition, Bismarck’s frankness 
was often more deceptive than another 
man’s lies. 


DREYFUS AND THE SOUL OF FRANCE. 


NEw YORK, July 25, 1898. 


Some time ago in two companion car- 
toons in Figaro, a caricaturist depicted the 
influence of the Dreyfus affair on French 
social relations. The first, showing a din- 
ner party of men and women who regard 
one another distrustfully, and _ resolve 
not to touch the terrible and dangerous 
topic, bears the legend: ‘“‘They will not talk 
about it’’ (On n’en parlera pas). The second 
and lower one shows the end of the dinner: 
all the guests tumbling pell-mell over each 
other and fighting like savages; and the 
legend explains everything: ‘“‘They have talk- 
ed about it’ (On en a parlé). This farce 
sums up and symbolizes the state of France 
for six months, during which two parties 
have come to blows not only with ardor, 
but with a fanaticism not often met with in 
purely judicial questions. 

It was, however—and that was the terrible 
viciousness of this affair—not a judicial ques- 
tion. Owing to the fact that the army was 
involved, many ‘“‘patriots” refused to listen 
to anything, and considered blasphemous a 
single word that might affect the so-called 
“honor of the army.’ Then, when Zola had 
launched his “I accuse,” when journals 
(mostly Socialist) had also begun to attack 
certain generals, the anger of the patriots 
turned to frenzy. Their susceptibility was 
wounded to such a degree that henceforth 
their minds could entertain no other thought 
than a concern to avenge what they styled 
‘the insults to the army.” And it is this 
susceptible, punctilious, and almost morbid 
patriotism that has given the Dreyfus affair 
an acute character, and has prevented it 
from being discussed and studied under nor- 
mal conditions. 

Moreover, some, even many, went so far as 
to maintain, if not in the press, at least in 
conversation, the frightful theory that the 
tranquillity of the state and “the honor of 
the army” were well worth the sacrifice of a 
human life; and that after all, even if Drey- 
fus was innocent, reasons of state compelled 
silence in order not to compromise those who 
had involuntarily committed the monstrous 
mistake. Such was the theory one heard re- 
peated currently, and which was even at- 
tributed to eminent statesmen. In the state- 
ment which M. Cavaignac made the other 
day in reaffirmation, with proofs which the 
official dispatches declared to be very strong, 
but which in reality were of as doubtful 
value as all which had preceded them—in 
this statement, I say, the Minister of War 
protested for the first time against so fright- 
ful a theory. “If I were not convinced,” he 
said, “that Dreyfus is guilty, no considera- 
tion of public safety would induce me to 
keep an innocent man in the galleys.’ Un- 
fortunately, many of those who applauded 
these words were not so convinced; and in 





this, perhaps, consists the gravest sign of the 
present French crisis—namely, the indif- 
ference with which many men, even among 
the most distinguished, view the possibility 
of the sacrifice of an innocent man. 

There were, thank God, in France, besides 
the great mass who were violently hostile to 
the work of justice, or remained indiffer- 
ent to it, a genuine élite, small in number 
but strong in intellectual and moral worth, 
who, from the very outset, planting them- 
selyes on the ground of violated legality, 
energetically maintained the necessity of 
revision. To appreciate the courage involv- 
ed in taking this attitude, you must imagine 
what public opinion in France was, six 
months ago—overwrought and malignant, 
every morning assured by five or six news- 
papers that a “syndicate of foreign Jews” 
was plotting the ruin and dishonor of 
France. All those who appeared to incline 
to revision were immediately considered an- 
ti-patriots, members of the “syndicate.” 
This pretended syndicate, charged with hav- 
ing, by a lavish use of gold, succeeded in 
corrupting half the country, is one of the 
most absurd and humiliating legends with 
which the press has ventured to feed the 
public gullibility. 

Well, in spite of the unpopularity at- 
taching to this attitude, there was through- 
out enlightened France an admirable im- 
pulse of civic courage. After M. Scheurer- 
Kestner, the aged Senator who had sacri- 
ficed his peace, came M. Gabriel Monod, an 
eminent historian, professor in one of our 
highest schools, editor of the Revue His- 
lorique, who, in a letter made public, also 
expressed his belief in the innocence of Drey- 
fus. Third and next came Zola, who, with 
his vigor, his brutality, and his lyricism, 
began not only to praise M. Scheurer-Kest- 
ner, but to take sides with him as holding 
his opinion, and as being also “‘of the syndi- 
cate.” And after Zola came a host of young 
writers, his admirers or friends, who ranged 
themselves behind him as much out of ad- 
miration for his courage as by convince- 
ment. 

Several powerful adhesions swelled the ‘‘syn- 
dicate.” The worthy successor of Pasteur, 
the illustrious savant Duclaux, after the 
reading of the indictment on which Dreyfus 
wes condemned, wrote to Scheurer-Kestner 
a letter which was published, and prepared 
for the Siécle quite a series of notes of 
which the force and wisdom struck every- 
body. Other precious recruits were M..Tra- 
rieux, former Minister of Justice, a Bor- 
deaux advocate of great talent and a gene- 
rous soul; and M. Yves Guyot, likewise a 
former minister, and a journalist of the 
most valiant bravery. Then, in their train, 
came Jaurés, the powerful Socialist orator, 
who, almost alone of his party, confronting 
—he, the popular tribune—unpopularity, the 
greatest terror of politicians, dared in the 
Chamber to interpellate the minister, in the 
Court of Assize to testify in admirable lan- 
guage in Zola’s behalf, and finally, before 
his constituents (the height of courage), to 
brave the defeat which he in fact suffered 
without flinching. 

Another man of the very first rank, whom 
people were not a little astonished to meet 
with in this affair, was the gentle phfloso- 
pher, the exquisite ironist and rare writer, 
Anatole France. Hitherto, absorbed in lite- 
rature and in acute and bantering observa- 
tion of contemporary manners (as set forth 
in his masterpieces entitled ‘L’Orme du 





Mail’ and ‘Le Mannequin d’Osier’), he seem- 
ed a stranger to all personal activity. Never- 
theless, this sceptic also dared to face the 
wrath of the mob and to offer his testimony 
to Zola. 


Beside these leading lights were soon 
seen mustering a great number of men of 
letters, of professors, of Protestant pastors, 
of physicians and young students, who sign- 
ed petitions and addressed appeals demand- 
ing a revision of the trial. In the forefront 
the Collége de France placed M. Albert Ré- 
ville, the illustrious professor of exegesis, 
and Havet, the Latinist. The Sorbonne con- 
tributed M. Séailles, professor of philosophy, 
Brunot, professor of philology, Seignobos, 
professor of history. The Ecole Normale 
Supérieure gave almost all of its pupils and 
professors. The Ecole des Chartes, pre- 
eminently the school of historical criticism, 
was particularly interested in the borde- 
vreau, and one saw such men as Paul Meyer, 
the director, M. Giry, and M. Viollet join 
the fray. In the provinces, innumerable 
young professors, regardless of the danger 
to their careers from a manifestation of 
this kind, lifted up their voices for right 
and legality. M. Charles Gide of Montpel- 
lier, an eminent professor of political eco- 
nomy, always foremost in every bold and in- 
dependent movement, also proclaimed him- 
self a resolute partisan of revision. The son 
of Renan, the painter, Ary Renan, and his 
son-in-law, Prof. Psichari, are among the 
most ardent “‘Dreyfusards.”’ 

This movement, which grew daily, was 
dubbed the movement of the “Intellectuals.” 
An “Intellectual’”’ possessing a certain keen- 
ness of wit, but a lamentable mediocrity of 
character, and who, while a refined littéra- 
teur, can be a politician of the lowest order, 
working upon every passion of the mob, M. 
Maurice Barrés, thought to chaff those ‘‘In- 
tellectuals’’ who courageously withstood the 
injustice of the majority. His raillery had 
a partial success. Many did not dare to 
come out, and one of the most disquieting 
symptoms of the general health of France 
was the kind of terrorism imposed upon the 
nation at once by the raillery of people like 
Barrés and the insults of low journals. 
Many men free to speak on other subjects 
were completely dumb on this. Journalists 
who on every question manifested great in- 
dependence and courage, were afraid to 
whisper a syllable on this. Francisque Sar- 
cey, the veteran journalist, who boasts of be- 
ing the representative of good sense, and 
has more than once been the mouthpiece of 
all sensible people, has never uttered a word 
about the Dreyfus affair. M. Jules Claretie, 
M. Jules Lemaitre, who chatter about every- 
thing—the one in the 7’emps, the other in 
Figaro—have appeared not to know that the 
country had a case of conscience before it. 
Eminent and popular professors like La- 
visse and Gaston Paris did not dare to ex- 
press their opinion, which is known to 
everybody. 

In particular, the attitude of the French 
press has been one of the most curious 
ever seen, and never has despotism, Casar- 
ian or clerical, suspended liberty of thought 
and expression as much as the simple fear of 
displeasing the mob has suspended it in 
journals which, on every other subject, speak 
with a freedom bordering on audacity. 
Three or four distinctly took sides for 
revision, to wit, the Siécle of Yves Guyot, a 
journal moderate in politics, anti-Socialistic, 
and anti-protectionist in political economy; 
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the Aurore of M. Clémenceau, a violently 
Socialistic journal; and the Droits de 
Homme, a journal founded expressly to de- 
fend the cause. The Rappel, the Petite Ré- 
publique, the Radical, and the Signal were 
impartial or rather favorable. Three or four 
other journals were professionally hostile, 
namely, those of the pamphieteers, ‘the 
amusers and poisoners of the public,” as 
Channing says, the Libre Parole, the In- 
transigeant, and the Autorité. 

But apart from these sheets, on one or 
the other side there is a considerable body 
of papers generally very independent, and 
which open their columns to the greatest 
diversity of opinion. Such are the Gaulois, 
the Eclair, the Echo de Paris, Figaro, the 
Journal, whose only principle is to enter- 
tain the public, and which often welcome 
writers differing most widely from each 
other. Well, among these journals there 
has reigned incessantly such a censorship 
that the most popular and eminent contri- 
butors saw their articles rejected, and were 
forced, in order to utter their opinions, to 
resort to allusion and to ruses similar to 
those employed by writers under the Second 
Empire. The Eeclair, which professes to be 
“absolutely independent,” became the very 
monitor of the Etat-major, as did also the 
worldly and frivolous Echo de Paris, the 
great majority of whose staff could not ex- 
press their conviction as being opposed to 
that of their chief. One of the colaborers of 
the Eclair resigned. The Journal declined 
a number of articles from its staff, and no- 
body reading it would have suspected that 
nearly all those who wrote for it were ad- 
mirers of Zola. Journalists like Bergerat, 
Séverine, Alexandre Hepp were seen talking 
of other matters when the Dreyfus affair 
preoccupied the public mind as its sole 
topic. The Journal des Débats forfeited by 
its attitude the confidence of all its liberal 
readers. 


That great newspaper the J'emps, repre- 
sentative of the enlightened bourgeoisie, had 
to perform prodigies of diplomacy in order 
to satisfy both parties among its supporters. 
The editors were, on the Dreyfus question, 
exactly divided into two numerically equal 
groups. Its foreign editor, M. Francis de 
Pressensé, whose high political competency, 
broad erudition, and profound independence 
of spirit are known abroad, is one of the 
most militant partisans of revision. 


One man has been remarkable for finesse 
and dexterity: I mean M. Anatole France. 
Writing for the Echo de Paris, the army 
journal and the bitterest of the ‘‘anti-drey- 
fusard” organs, he succeeded in insinuating 
skilful allusions and sly implications which 
recalled, to those gifted with a fine percep- 
tion, the most admirable prodigies of style 
on the part of the journalists of the Second 
Empire, obliged to elude the menaces of the 
censor. This shows, alas, that all tyrannies, 
alike of monarchs and of collectivities, pro- 
duce the same effects. The mob has its 


_ courtiers as do kings, and there is sometimes 


more courage in opposing a raging mob than 
in resisting a tyrant. ‘The weightiest argu- 
ments,” writes a French publicist, Raoul 
Frary, “are invalidated before a numerous 
mob, and no courage is rarer than that which 
consists in pleading a lost cause simply be- 
cause we find it just and with no hope of 
making it triumphant.” The French Intel- 
lectuals who have had this courage perhaps 
deserve to have their valor and perse- 
verance blazoned to the world. History, 








which will doubtless one day judge severely 
the attitude of the public authorities and of 
the majority of the French people in the 
Dreyfus affair, cannot overlook the part of 
those citizens of courage and good faith who 
are also France, and who, better than what 
Ibsen calls the “compact majority’ and the 
imbecile multitude, have stood for its true 
genius of independence, generosity, and hu- 
manity. OTHON GUERLAC, 
Editor of the Paris Siécle. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN JAPAN. 


Toxyo, July 8, 1898. 


What has been so long sought for in Ja- 
panese political life has at last been at- 
tained, though at an unexpected time and in 
an unlooked-for way. A party cabinet has 
finally been established in the room of the 
Satcho Government that has ruled the coun- 
try for nearly thirty years. The change has 
come so quickly and so noiselessly that per- 
haps nobody is more surprised than the op- 
position parties which successfully accom- 
plished the result. The significance of the 
new order of things is unquestionable. Many 
intelligent Japanese hold it to be not less 
important than the great Revolution that 
overthrew the Shogunate thirty-one years 
ago, and think it ylelds in historical impor- 
tance cnly to the opening of Japan to the 
world through the efforts of Commodore 
Perry. 

The occasion of a fresh attempt on the 
part of the Opposition to attack the present 
Cabinet was furnished by the late dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. Scarcely had the im- 
perial rescript done its work when the lead- 
ers of the two great parties, the Jiyuto and 
Shimpoto, began to broach the question of a 
union of the two organizations. It has often 
been a puzzle why these two parties, with 
platforms essentially identical, with common 
purposes and for the most part common me- 
thods of action, have generally been anta- 
gonistic to each other. Their divided or- 
ganization left the fleld open to their ene- 
mies, the Satcho, who made the most of 
playing off one party against the other. This 
truth finally dawned upon the minds of the 
party leaders themselves. As Count Itagaki 
declared at the dissolution of his own party 
only a few weeks ago: “Each party has tried 
the experiment of codperation with the clan 
statesmen, and each has found it a failure. 
The reason is that the Government attaches 
no real importance to political parties, but 
merely consults its own convenience in tak- 
ing them up and then casting them off."" Or, 
as another speaker described this state of 
things, “it was a system that enabled the 
clan statesmen to plant their feet on the 
necks of their opponents.’ Unless the par- 
ties combined their forces, it was clear that 
the men in possession could never be over- 
come. 

When once the first step towards a recon- 
ciliation of the party differences was taken 
by the party leaders the rank and file chang- 
ed front directly. Parllament was dissolved 
on the 10th of June. Immediately afterward 
began a series of conferences between the 
chiefs of the Liberals and Progressives. On 
the 12th the Tokyo press was in full posses- 
sion of the facts, and was eagerly discussing 
the possibilities of the new movement in all 
its phases. On the same day the representa- 
tives of the two parties issued a manifesto to 
their constituents which subsequently be- 








came the basis of the platform of the new 
party. In fact, all that remained after this 
conference was the dissolution of the old 
party organizations—a measure required un 
der Japanese law—the appointment of an 
executive committee, and a general meeting 
of the party men to endorse the platform 
which the managers were instructed to ar- 
range. It was decided that the new party 
should be called the Kenecito, or Constitu- 
tionaliste—a term whose indefinite character 
suggests and yet conceals the object of the 
party. 

A preliminary meeting of the Constitu- 
tionalists was held on June 16. It was aa 
important occasion, because both the lead- 
ers of the old opposition parties, Count Oku- 
ma and Count Itagaki, gave it the prestige 
of their presence. The speech of the former 
was devoted to a skilfully worded account 
of a somewhat threadbare subject in Japan, 
namely, the origin of the present Satcho 
Government. The statesmen who had held 
the reins of power since the Restoration, he 
declared, had never given Japan a thorough- 
ly national administration. They were to be 
compared rather to the Tokugawa Regency, 
who, while acting in the name of the Em- 
peror, really prosecuted their own designs 
and increased their own power. The spirit 
of the feudal times still existed, he added, 
in spite of the progress made during the 
past forty years. Count Itagaki’s speech ran 
on similar lines. So long as the influence 
of the clan government continued to exist 
in Japan, it was hopeless, he said, to expect 
any radical improvement in the conduct of 
affairs. Both speeches aimed at the same 
goal—the overthrow, not of the existing Ca- 
binet, which, indeed, they scarcely attack- 
ed, but of the system of cabinets which had 
been imposed on the country by the Satcho 
immediately after the Restoration 


The definite organization of the Kenseito 
was completed on June 22. Previous to this 
date the two old parties, the Jiyuto and 
Shimpoto, had been disbanded, and nothing 
stood in the way of a formal inauguration 
of the new party. The meeting was a very 
large one. The paraphernalia of the occasion 
in the shape of flags, colored draperies, and 
music were provided on a liberal scale; the 
speakers were the best that the combined 
parties could furnish, and the whole pro- 
ceeding was arranged on the principle that 
nothing succeeds like success. The announce- 
ment that the leaders of the old parties, 
Counts Okuma and Itagaki, had formally ap- 
plied for admission to membership in the 
Kenseito, was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause. The spirit that animated the meet- 
ing was precisely what the party managers 
intended it to be—a bold challenge to the 
Government, disputing its authority, and 
demanding its overthrow. Of the platform 
of the new party little need be said. It had 
but one distinctive plank, and the rest was 
what any party of whatever complexion 
could easily subscribe to. The authority of 
the Emperor and the Constitution, the main- 
tenance of a peaceful foreign policy within 
the limits of a careful adjustment of the 
balance of power in the East, moderate taxa- 
tion and expenditure, development of com- 
merce and industry—all these are popular 
catchwords in every political platform in Ja- 
pan. The really distinctive part of the plat- 
form was the second article, pledging the 
Kenseito to the principle of party cabinets— 
that is, cabinets representing the majority 
of the lower branch of the Parliament. From 
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the sentiments of all the speakers of the 
occasion, as well as from its order in the 
platform, it was evident that this clause had 
brought the two parties into a single or- 
ganization. 

In every political crisis in Japan there is 
always an inexplicable something that baf- 
fles outsiders, and for which even the Ja- 
panese can often furnish no adequate ex- 
planation. About the time of this great cele- 
bration a mysterious transformation began 
to take place in Government circles. About 
ten days before this date, rumor had it that 
Marquis Ito was endeavoring to form a Gov- 
ernment party composed of National Union- 
ists—leading business men—and the disaf- 
fected elements of the other parties. The 
newspapers, which had been filled with ac- 
counts of the progress of the new political 
movement (the Teiseito or Imperialist party), 
suddenly confessed that the scheme was to 
be abandoned. The followers of Marquis 
Ito, who had been said to favor the estab- 
lishment of a new party with the greatest 
enthusiasm, all at once retired into the back- 
ground. Finally, to the surprise of every 
one, pro- and anti-Government, it was said 
that Marquis Ito with all his Cabinet in- 
tended to resign office and had recommend- 
ed to the Emperor, as successors, Counts 
Okuma and Itagaki, who had just made their 
brilliant coup as leaders of the Kenseito. 
The rumor proved true. A few days after 
the 22d a letter was published from the Pre- 
mier, in which he begged the Emperor not 
only to relieve him of his office, but of all 
his titles as well. With evident sincerity 
he wished, after years of the highest poli- 
tical honors, to return to private life as 
plain Mr. Ito, leaving to his political oppo- 
nents the task of organizing the system of 
party cabinets. After an interval of only a 
day or two his resignation was accepted, 
without, however, the loss of his titles. 

Two explanations of this extraordinary 
proceeding suggest themselves. One is that 
the business men who at first were in- 
clined to rally around Marquis Ito’s stan- 
dard, finally yielded to their fears and re- 
fused their coéperation. Business in Japan 
enters into far closer relations with the po- 
licy of the Administration than it does in 
America, If the united parties should prove 
strong enough to oppose the present Cabinet 
successfully in the next session of Parlia- 
ment, the business men feared that they 
could expect but scant sympathy for any 
legislation they might advocate. But, after 
all, the secession of the business men must 
have been a minor consideration in the mind 
of Marquis Ito. The significant fact prob- 
ably is that he was himself in sympathy 
with the principle of party government. The 
Premier is of the Choshu clan, but it has 
been evident for several years that he is ut- 
terly weary of the task of supporting an un- 
popular system of government. The Satsuma 
wing of the Satcho has been opposed to 
him on important occasions, and even in 
the last session of Parliament intrigued 
against him. Whatever his faults, there 
can be no question of his sincerity and pa- 
triotism. He is said to have expressed the 
opinion several years ago that party govern- 
ment in Japan was only a question of time, 
and depended upon the cohesion and force 
of the parties themselves; when that time 
arrived he should be the first to welcome it. 

From the moment of the resignation of 
the Ito Cabinet, events developed rapidly. 
A feeble attempt was made to organize a 





Satsuma Cabinet, under the leadership of 
Marquis Yamagata, and thus to prolong the 
life of the old order of things. But Marquis 
Ito’s advice seems to have been decisive with 
the Emperor. The Premier had offered his 
resignation on the 25th of June. By the 28th 
it was settled that Counts Okuma and Ita- 
gaki had entered into a conference with the 
leaders of the Kenseito for the purpose of 
organizing a new cabinet. On the following 
day a note was published in the Official Ga- 
zette stating that the Emperor, out of regard 
for the wishes of his people, accepted the 
Ministers proposed by the representatives of 
the people. On the last day of June it was 
formally announced that the Cabinet formed 
by the two Counts had been installed in 
power. 

The new Cabinet is organized almost en- 
tirely on party lines. The exceptions are 
the portfolios of the Army and Navy, which 
remain for the present in the hands of the 
former Ministers—a concession secured by 
Marquis Ito from his successors. But it is 
understood that the heads of these two de- 
partments will take no part whatever in 
the political struggles of the nation, either 
in er outside Parliament. The other eight 
Ministers are all members of the Kenseito. 
Only the two leaders, Counts Okuma and 
Itagaki, have ever before been Ministers of 
State, and of the other six, only one has oc- 
cupied the post of Vice-Minister. In the 
sphere of actual a‘lministration they are un- 
tried men, though in other respects they are 
men of pretty wide political experience. 

It is characteristic of Japanese politics 
that the consummation of the hopes of the 
popular parties has, after years of struggle, 
been accomplished at last without any pub- 
lic demonstration whatever. Yet public 
opinion is gratified, and deeply so. Expres- 
sions of regret at the new system, or of 
fault-finding with the appointments, are 
very few, while congratulations are showered 
on all sides. Yet it is doubtful whether amid 
all this feeling of satisfaction the public real- 
ize the full importance and responsibility 
of the political revolution. They are in- 
clined to think that their worst difficulties 
are over, and the future comparatively plain. 
They do not see that their toils have but just 
begun. One problem already confronts the 
new Administration. Many of the partisans 
are bringing Mressure upon it to turn out a 
large number of the present office-holders, 
most of whom are men of trained knowledge 
and long experience, and to put in their 
places men who have followed the party 
standards. Probably no extensive disposi- 
tion exists to welcome the “spoils system”’ 
as such. But there is a strong feeling that 
the present incumbents of office have held 
their places by favor of the Satcho, and this 
is the excuse for urging a clean sweep. 
Whatever the other faults of the old Govern- 
ment, this charge, though once true, is no 
longer s0. And one clean sweep would sure- 
ly be the entering wedge for another up- 
heaval, when the next turn of politics put 
another party in ‘possession. In Japan, 
where clannism, though gradually weaken- 
ing, still possesses a powerful hold upon the 
minds of the people in all parts of the coun- 
try, a system of spoils would have an in- 
calculable power for evil. Nor do intelli- 
gent men foresee what may result from the 
imperfect organization and constitution of 
the political parties. The Kenselto is but a 
newly fledged party; it stands without tradi- 
tions, and possibly with little cohesion. 





Should the new party yield to internal 
wrangling, or should it not be strong enough 
to meet the combination of opposition par- 
ties not yet bound together by any organized 
principles, party government in Japan may 
for many years furnish another melancholy 
example of barren political experiments and 
premature ideals. G. D. 
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MUNICIPAL JUNKETING. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The annual encampment of the 
G. A. R. is to be held this year in Cincinnati, 
and the Board of City Affairs appropriated 
$10,000 for ‘‘expenses to be incurred dur- 
ing the G. A. R. Encampment in Cin- 
cinnati, to be held in said city in September, 
1898."" But it was not stipulated exactly 
what was to be done with the money, and an 
unconscionable taxpayer, who seems to doubt 
the unselfish purposes of the city authorities, 
brought suit in the Superior Court to enjoin 
the expenditure of the money, and hired two 
of the best lawyers in the city to prosecute 
the action. Though counsel based their ar- 
gument on purely legal grounds, which evi- 
dently carried conviction to the Court, cer- 
tain facetious references were made to the 
danger of the money being spent for things 
not strictly in the category of extra police or 
sanitary protection. 

The Court, in a seriously considered opi- 
nion, granted the injunction. It was held 
that if the money was intended for the social 
entertainment of the visitors or others, the 
appropriation could not be allowed, inas- 
much as the Constitution and laws do not 
contemplate the expenditure of the public 
funds for such purposes. The Court cites an 
instance in the year 1872 when it was pro- 
posed to invite Gen. Grant and Horace Gree- 
ley to be present at the Cincinnati Industrial 
Exposition. Upon that occasion, the city au- 
thorities having voted money to pay the ex- 
penses of entertaining these distinguished 
guests, upon application of the City Solici- 
tor the General Term decided that such an 
expenditure could not be made. (Moore vs. 
Hoffman, 2 Superior Ct. Rep., 453.) If, on 
the other hand, the money was intended for 
procuring extra police or light service, or for 
taking increased sanitary precautions, as 
was neatly contended by the Corporation 
Counsel, then the appropriation is invalid for 
two reasons. 

(1.) The scheme of municipal government 
for the large cities is so constituted in Ohio 
that all public expenditures must fall with- 
in certain classified departments under con- 
trol of the several boards. An appropriation 
cannot be made which does not specifically 
provide for some object within the care of 
the appropriating board. If the money is to 
be used for extra lighting or extra police 
service, then there should have been a pro- 
vision made by the proper board in the semi- 
annual appropriating ordinance for that pur- 
ticular purpose. Every sum set aside for the 
city’s needs from the city’s general fund must 
be made to provide for an object which is 
legally in the care of the city’s legislating 
bodies, and all such appropriations must set 
forth specifically and with detail how the 
money is to be used. This precaution is taken 
to give citizens an opportunity to scrutinize 
and criticise the doings of the governing 
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boards and to prevent the diversion of the 
public money into improper channels. 

(2.) The second reason why the appro- 
priation cannot stand is, that before appro- 
priations for the specific needs of the city 
authorized to be made from the general fund 
can be made, estimates of expenditures in 
the various departments must be submitted 
by their executive heads to the appropriat- 
ing boards, so that the tax levied for the 
year can be set accordingly. Since this ap- 
propriation for the G. A. R. Encampment was 
made without having been included in the 
estimates sent to the tax-levying authorities, 
it must follow that there is no money legally 
in the treasury to meet the proposed expen- 
diture from the general fund. The Court in- 
sists that the above-named steps prescribed 
by law are mandatory, and must be taken 
before an appropriation can be made valid. 

The Judge evidently felt that the decision 
would not be popular even with those who 
do not think great things of the G. A. R. as 
a patriotic body. It is believed by many 
business men that the Encampment is of 
great benefit commercially to the city, and 
these may wish that the plaintiff taxpayer 
had desisted from asking for the injunction, 
in the commercial interest of the city. Be- 
sides, the turn things have taken may, per- 
haps, be construed by other communities into 
niggardliness on the part of Cincinnati. But 
the Court had to perform its duty and was 
clearly right in its decision. 

It seems a pity that more thought is not 
given in our large cities to the reception by 
the Executive of visitors of real distinction. 
By this, of course, I do not mean the enter- 
taining of large societies like the G. A. R. 
or Knights of Pythias. We are occasionally 
visited by notable foreigners, statesmen, 
and scientists, and by men of importance in 
our own country—for example, the President 
of the United States. But the executives of 
our cities are unfortunately not always the 
cultivated men proper to represent the city 
on such occasions; and, furthermore, if funds 
were provided for public receptions of this 
kind, the money would not always bs used 
for the purpose it was intended for—as was 
suggested in the hearing before the Superior 
Court of Cincinnati. A. 3. F. 


Notes. 


The Doubleday & McClure Co. will publish 
in the fall Conan Doyle’s ‘Songs of Action.’ 

From the Century Co. we may expect ‘The 
World’s Rough Hand,’ by H. Phelps Whit- 
marsh. 

‘Hawaii and a Revolution,’ by Miss Mary 
H. Krout, is in the press of Dodd, Mead & 
Go. * 

R. H. Russell's fall publications will in- 
clude ‘Sketches and Cartoons,’ the third in 
the series of drawings by Charles Dana Gib- 
son. 

The forty-sixth annual report of the Bos- 
ton Public Library is noticeable for the 
evidences of congestion caused by too 
scanty space in so large a building. In 
these days of ‘“‘manifest destiny’ it is safe 
to predict an ultimate doubling of the edi- 
fice by the absorption of the remainder of 
the block. A lecture hall is among the cry- 
ing needs, and, once provided, the Library 
would make its lantern-slides from its vast 
resources in photographs and in books. The 
report states that the gifts to the Library 














since the erection of its present domi- 
cile have equalled one-twelfth of its 
entire cost, approximately. The number 
of newspapers currently taken is 319, and 
a recent acquisition for the shelves is 
a file to date of the London Times, going 
back to 1809. The average Sunday attend- 
ance is between three and four thousand. 
Almost no sale is reported of the list of 
periodicals, newspapers, transactions, and 
other serial publications currently received 
in the libraries of Boston and vicinity 

The report antedates a welcome piece of 
intelligence which we find in the current 
Library Journal, that Mr. Worthington C 
Ford, for nine years chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics at Washington and until displaced 
by the “spoils system,’’ has been secured by 
the Boston Public Library to take charge of 
its new department of statistics. 

The Child Memorial Library at Harvard 
now exceeds 2,000 volumes, and the number 
given exceeds that bought, including many 
rare and valuable editions. It is contem- 
plated to store this collection, together with 
those of the departments of German and of 
Italian and Spanish (400 and 500 volumes 
respectively), in Holden Chapel, but not be- 
fore next year. 

“The Geological History of the Isthmus of 
Panama and Portions of Costa Rica’ is the 
subject of a paper by Robert T. Hill in the 
Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy at Harvard College (Vol. 28, No. 5) 
The writer treats of the topography of the 
region, and describes at length the geology 
of the continental section, Colon to Pariama, 
the Pacific Coast from Panama to Punta 
Arenas, and a continental section across 
Costa Rica. The concluding portion is a 
discussion of the union of the continents 
and the problems of the straits. In Mr. 
Hill’s opinion, the assertion so often met 
with that the two oceans have been fre- 
quently and recently connected across the 
Isthmus is not supported by evidence. There 
is nothing to show, from either a geologic 
or biologic standpoint, that any communi- 
cation has existed since Tertiary times. The 
palewontologic evidence indicates the ephe- 
meral existence of a passage at the close 
of the Eocene period. Seven maps and 
twelve heliotype engravings illustrate this 
Pulletin 

Quite the most interesting feature of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography for July is a translation of extracts 
from the letter-book of Capt. Johann Hein- 
richs of the Hessian Jager Corps, 1778-1780. 
The writer was a man of good education and 
some versatility, and of fair judgment, and 
his views are often amusing oven when least 
flattering to the American character. The 
cheerful tone of his letters from Flushing, 
Long Island, in April, 1779, would have been 
heightened if he could have known what Gen. 
Greene was writing at the same time from 
the American camp, as shown in a subse- 
quent part of the Magazine. A year later, 
Gen. Greene could express himself to 
his correspondent, Col. Jeremiah Wads- 
worth, about Congress only in cipher—332 
standing for Congress, and 1,012 for rascals, 
“as great a set as ever got together.” 

The principal contents of the National Ge- 
oyraphic Magazine for July are an article, 
illustrated by excellent relief maps, on the 
origin of the physical features of the United 
States, by G. K. Gilbert, and an account of 
the Government geographic work, by H. 
Gannett. There are also sketches of the geo- 








graphic and historical development of the 
District of Columbia and Washington. 

The most noteworthy article tn the Scot- 
tish Geographical Magazine for July is by 
Prof. J. Geikie, on the geologic history of 
the tundras and steppes of Europe, with spe 
cial reference to the morainic and loess de- 
posits. It is accompanied by several maps 
showing the glaciation of Europe at dif- 
ferent epochs and the present distribution 
of loess. There is also a description, by Mr. 
W. Ogilvie, of the Yukon District of Canada, 
with an excellent map; and an article, ‘From 
Astrolabe to Quadrant,’ giving an account 
of the instruments carried by Columbus and 
the other great discoverers of the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

The quarterly statement for July of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund opens with a de- 
tailed description, with plans, of the con- 
figuration and character of the ground on 
which the Church of the Holy Sepuichre is 
built. This is with especial reference to the 
preparation of an essay by Dr. C. Schick on 
the genuineness of the church, or the true 
site of Golgotha, to be presented to the Em- 
peror of Germany at his projected visit to 
the Holy Land in the coming autumn. Other 
articles are on Hebrew and Babylonian poe- 
try, by Lieut.-Col. Conder, tables of meteoro- 
logical observations at Jerusalem, from 1882 
to 1896, and some interesting photographs of 
buildings at Petra. The important announce- 
ment is made that a renewal of the permis- 
sion to excavate has been granted by the 
Porte. 

The Continental literature of the past 
twelve months is reviewed by native writers 
in the Athenwum for July 2; Italy and the 
Balkan States being the only countries un- 
represented. The general impression left is, 
that the period has been one of great pro- 
ductiveness in nearly everything but works 
of the first importance. There has possibly 
been a falling off in biographical literature; 
a gain in works, light and serious, treating 
of social questions; and an apparent in- 
crease of women writers. Among the in- 
teresting facts noted is the publication of se- 
veral German books in Belgium. This is the 
result of a national movement among the 
50,000 Germans in that country. Till quite 
recently they had allowed themselves to be 
quietly “Gallicized,”” but now they have es- 
tablished free public libraries of German 
books, they publish German newspapers, 
and insist on the use of the German lan- 
guage in Parliament itself, and are appa- 
rently building up a national literature. It 
is a pathetic and yet hopeful sign that the 
most important literary work in Spain is 
the endeavor to revive and preserve the 
memories of its past glories, in the publi- 
cation of histories and collections of histori- 
cal documents, as well as new editions of 
the works of its great writers. The Rus- 
sian chronicler notes the appearance of some 
metrical translations of the poems of Hdgar 
Poe, and adds that he ‘can boast in Russia 
many more admirers and friends than he 
can claim in America.” 

‘Aus allerlei Tonarten,” by Otto Braun 
(Stuttgart: Cotta), is a neatly printed vol- 
ume of 148 pages, of which the first fifty- 
four contain translations from the writings 
of José de Espronceda, José Somoza, Lope 
de Vega, Angel Maria Dacarrete, Luisa Ar- 
royo, and other Spanish poets. These trans- 
lations are in the metre of the original and 
are exceedingly well done. Dr. Braun, like 
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Gottfried Kinkel, Julius Froebel, Carl 
Schurz, and nearly all progressive and pa- 
triotic Germans fifty years ago, was active 
in the Revolution of 1848, and, after the 
suppression of that movement, went to Paris 
and afterwards to Spain, where he acquired 
a passionate love and thorough knowledge 
of Spanish literature, together with a strong 
aversion to the politics and priestcraft, the 
blind conservatism and bigoted clericalism, 
which have produced the decline and deca- 
dence of a once powerful nation. After his re- 
turn to his fatherland, Dr. Braun was for more 
than a quarter of a century editor-in-chief 
of the Allgemeine Zeitung, one of the most 
high-toned and influential organs of public 
opinion in Germany. In the midst of the 
arduous duties of a journalist he found 
leisure to visit the haunts of the Muses. In 
the tasty little book just issued the author 
has preserved the choicest of these ‘‘Pierian 
blooms.”’ 

Two university stipends for women of 
150 florins ($72) each have been founded by 
the Austrian poetess, Frl. Marie von Naj- 
majer. They are to be awarded to pupils 
of the Miadchen gymnasium established by 
the Verein fiir Weitere Frauenbildung in 
Vienna, in order to enable them to pursue 
their studies at the University. A rather 
invidious stipulation in conferring the sti- 
pends gives precedence to the daughters of 
Government officials and officers of the 
army. 

In the historical section of the exhibition 
of reproductive arts, held in Munich in June 
and July, was to be seen, among other rare 
and interesting collections, that of Dr. Martin 
Schubart, to which we call attention because 
it is now permanently located at the Bava- 
rian capital, and can no doubt be examined 
by art students, also, after the close of the 
special exhibition of which it temporarily 
formed a part. The collection contains etch- 
ings, finely colored, by Italian artists of the 
last century; a number of the earliest Eng- 
lish mezzotint portraits, and engravings of 
the eighteenth century, printed in colors, 
from several copper plates; among the latter 
are two by Le Blon (born at Frankfort in 
1667), the inventor of the process. Bruck- 
mann’s publishing house at Munich has is- 
sued a neatly printed catalogue of the works 
in Dr. Schubart’s collection, as well as a list 
of all the firms represented in the above- 
mentioned exhibition. Many of these are 
not as widely known as they deserve to be. 

Some notion of the increase in the value 
of fine Greek vases during recent years may 
be formed from the fact that at the sale 
of the Tyszkiewicz collection in Paris in 
June, a red-figured hydria, with some of the 
figures painted in colors, was bought for the 
museum at Lyons for 20,500 francs. 

In Mr. John Edmands’s letter to the Nation 
last week respecting the germ of ‘Poole’s 
Index,’ he was made to write from Baltimore 
instead of from the Mercantile Library in 
Philadelphia. 


~The annual judicial statistics published 
by the English Government are very ela- 
borate, but come out rather slowly. The 
volume of “Civil Judicial Statistics’ for 
England and Wales for the year 1896 has 
but recently made its appearance, the letter 
transmitting it to the Home Secretary, Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, being dated March, 
1898. It ehould, however, be said that the 
year 1896 seems for many purposes to end 
on March 31, 1897, The editor is Mr. John 
Macdonell, who holds « title that twesty-five 
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years ago would have sounded very Ame- 
rican—"‘Master of the Supreme Court.” It 
is & quarto paper book of 269 pages, and 
contains information relating to the work 
of the judicial committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, the House of Lords, the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, County Courts, and other 
civil courts. It belongs to the series of 
Government statistical publications, so con- 
tinually appearing in England, which are 
not distributed, as ours used to be, by the 
car-load from the centre of government, 
but placed for sale with reputable publish- 
ing houses, from whom copies are to be 
had through any bookseller. In the present 
case the price is 2s. 6d., which probably rep- 
resents little more than the cost of pro- 
duction. By this means, such publications 
really go to those who want them, and to 
no one else, while what they yield goes to 
defray expenses which otherwise must fall 
on the general public. The judicial statis- 
tics for 1896 seem to have been compiled 
with great care, but not in such a way as 
to throw much light on questions relating 
to courts in other countries. The following 
points, however, are interesting. For the 
five years which ended March 31, 1897, the 
“net charge of service’ for the Court of 
Appeal and the High Court of Justice (i. ¢., 
the difference between the receipts and ex- 
penditure) was £140,403 9s. 2d., or about 
$700,000, which is almost exactly the sum 
put down as paid for the salaries of judges 
on the bench. The ordinary fees pay for 
the greater part of the whole outlay. The 
expenses of election petition trials are stated 
at £2,034 11s. 4d. a year, which is no doubt 
enormously less than the expense, as it used 
to be, of parliamentary petitions. In bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and in ‘Companies 
Winding Up,’ receipts are put down as ex- 
ceeding expenditure, while for the County 
Court service the annual deficit is made 
about £130,000. It is almost impossible to 
make comparisons between judicial ex- 
penses here and in England, because we 
have a much larger population, scattered 
over a vast territory, and a double judicial 
system, Federal and State. The actual 
amount of money disbursed by the United 
States for salaries of Federal judges alone 
seems to be, Supreme Court, $90,500; Circuit 
Courts (salary $6,000), $132,000; Court of 
Claims, $22,500; District Courts (salary, ex- 
cept in four cases, $5,000), $352,000—total 
$597,000. 


—The Society for the Education of Every 
Egyptian Youth, to which Prof. Willard 
Fiske has devoted himself with characteris- 
tic ardor, continues its publications designed 
to familiarize the Egyptian public with the 
Roman transliteration of its own speech. 
Cards displaying the Egypto-Arabic and Ro- 
man alphabets side by side; broadsides to 
the same effect, or containing syllabic and 
other spelling exercises, or names of men 
and women, or short stories, have been 
handsomely printed for wide distribution. 


Pending the publication this month of an ac- 


curate catalogue of Egyptian post-offices, 
Prof. Fiske has edited a very readable little 
pamphlet, ‘All about Postal Matters in 
Egypt’ (Florence: The Landi Press), which 
every Nile tourist can enjoy and profit by, 
for it is as lucidly written as it is elegantly 
published. We have first, on the cover, the 
Egyptian alphabet in Roman guise, with 
values; then a geographical section respect- 
ing the nomenclature of Egypt, its main di, 
visjons, coynties and provinces; then s list 





of sixty-five of the principal post-offices, 
with population affixed; then a section on 
cities and their (postal topographical) fea- 
tures; a section on Egyptian names of for- 
eign places; another on personal names, with 
lists for both sexes; a readable brief account 
of the present admirable postal service, with 
a glimpse at its curious history; and finally 
statistics of mail matter, etc. The back 
cover contains forms of letter addresses. No 
propaganda could be more intelligent than 
this, and it should commend itself to the 
British rulers of Egypt. 


—It is astonishing how slowly the senti- 
ment in favor of the admission of women 
to the universities is gaining ground in 
Germany. To be sure, three hundred and 
fifteen female students attended the various 
universities of the Empire during the aca- 
demic year just closing, but most of them 
were foreigners; and the German physi- 
cians, at their recent meeting at Wiesbaden, 
adopted resolutions to the effect that no 
especial benefit would result from the ad- 
mission of women to medical practice, nor 
any great harm as long as the facilities for 
their preparatory education were not extend- 
ed beyond their present scope. In case, how- 
ever, further advantages (such as the open- 
ing of girls’ gymnasia by the state) should 
be granted, the crowding of larger numbers 
of women into the medical profession would 
prove detrimental rather than beneficial to 
woman herself, while it would be of little 
benefit to the sick, bring no advantages to 
the universities or to science, and, while de- 
tracting from the dignity of the medical pro- 
fession, would not further the welfare of 
the people at large. On the other hand, the 
inevitable must have dawned upon the as- 
sembly when it adopted the additional re- 
solution that, in case the pursuit of the stu- 
dy of medicine by women should assume 
greater proportions, both their preparatory 
and professional training ought to be in 
every respect equivalent to the requirements 
made of men. Furthermore, individual 
voices, claiming for woman the rights which 
the rank and file would still deny her, con- 
tinue to be heard. Thus, Prof. Dr. Lehmann, 
director of the hygienic institute of Wiirz- 
burg, in an address delivered for the benefit 
of the “Frauenheil’’ society and published in 
the Beilage of the Allgemeine Zeitung (Nos. 
141 and 142), heartily defends the cause 
of woman practitioners, It is to be regretted 
that Emperor William, whose personal opi- 
nion (as has been seen in the gymnasium- 
reform movement) is not without weight in 
educational matters, has declared that the 
sphere of woman is properly limited by the 
“three K's,” i. ¢., Kiiche, Kinder, Kirche, or 
Cooking, Childbearing, and Churchgoing. 


—Any serious attempt to restore Sir 
Gawain to his ancient rights in Arthurian 
story deserves a hearing, and Miss Jeasie 
L. Weston’s ‘Legend of Sir Gawain’ (Lon- 
don: D. Nutt) is such an attempt. Her re- 
sults are, briefly, as follows: Gawain was ori- 
ginally a solar hero, and in that capacity 
possessed a distinguished horse, such as a 
aun-god ought to have (the Gringolet of 
French romance), and a matchless sword, 
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Emer.’ Comparison reveals it in its original 
character as a ‘“‘visit to the Other-World”’ 
and the winning of its queen to wife. The 
adventure with the Green Knight is one of 
the tests by means of which Gawain won his 
immortal bride. The story of Gawain and 
that of Perceval were brought into connec- 
tion at a very remote date, and Perceval was 
probably once regarded as Gawain’s son. It 
is also likely that Gawain was the original 
lover of Guinevere, and that he was ousted 
in later times by Lancelot. The more or 
less constant parallelism between Gawain 
and Cuchulinn points to their substantial 
identity, and proves the Celtic origin of the 
Gawain myth. It would require much space 
to discuss these propositions, with several of 
which we can feel no sort of contentment. 
In one point, however, Miss Weston has done 
good service: she has demonstrated that 
Middle Irish literature cannot be neglected 
in any scholarly discussion of the ‘‘matter of 
Britain.” 


CHANCELLOR KENT. 


Memoirs and Letters of James Kent, LL.D., 
late Chancellor of the State of New 
York. By his great-grandson, William 
Kent. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1898. 


James Kent was born in 1763, and died in 
1847. Though his birthplace was in the State 
of New York, and his whole life passed here, 
he was a New Englander by descent, and, 
like his father and grandfather before him, 
took a degree at Yale. As in so many other 
cases of distinguished Northern Americans, 
his male ancestors were mainly substantial 
farmers or Presbyterian clergymen, well 
known, in the narrow little world in which 
they lived, for sturdy integrity or learning, 
but beyond its borders not known at all. 
Dr. Uriah Rogers of Connecticut is mention- 
ed as the Chancellor’s only noted ancestor. 
His grandfather, the Rev. Elisha Kent, was 
a Puritan, a strict old divine, whose se- 
verity is believed to have had an effect in 
turning his grandson’s mind in the direc- 
tion of liberality. All the early associations 
of Kent’s life were such as to form good 
habits and a good character, but there was 
nothing in them to give him any special in- 
tellectual training or turn, and when he left 
college at the age of eighteen, though he 
says himself that he had ‘“‘college honors and 
a very promising reputation,’’ almost his 
whole equipment for the task that lay be- 
fore him—not merely his unequalled range 
of learning in our law, but his mastery of 
literature and history, ancient and modern, 
of foreign languages and foreign jurispru- 
dence—was still to be self-acquired in such 
leisure as might be afforded from a life- 
time devoted to constant professional work. 

That he had extraordinary natural gifts 
must be conceded, among them immense 
inherent vigor and elasticity of mind, body, 
and will. In the prime of life we hear that 
he devoted two hours a day to Latin, two 
hours to Greek, two hours in the afternoon 
to French, and in the evening read ‘“‘stan- 
dard authors.”” As these hours were all out- 
side of his ordinary work, not only must he 
have required ‘little sleep, but nearly every 
moment of his day must have been occupied. 
Work was the atmosphere of his life, and his 
success, as wel] as the great and happy age 
to which he lived, showed that his was one 
of the cases in which the man had beep born 
tor the part he played. During his judicigl 
career bis greatness never seems to pave 








been questioned by his contemporaries. 
They saw that he was a great judge; we see 
that he was a legal giant—one of those mas- 
ters whose stature is above that of ordinary 
men. But when we read his Life, and per- 
ceive his simplicity and modesty, and his 
unfailing refusal to trust to anything but 
industry and minute accuracy and research, 
we feel that, wonderful as his powers were, 
he earned his fame by labor as unusual, and 
hence the record of his achievements in- 
spires in us, as it did in his contemporaries, 
less envy than a sort of affectionate venera- 
tion. 


Kent's Life has never before been written. 
His son, Judge William Kent, was to have 
brought it out, but died, leaving some ma- 
terials which his great-grandson has now 
put together in an agreeable sketch. The 
only other account of Kent with which we 
are familiar is that contained in the careful 
address delivered by Judge Duer on the oc- 
casion of his death—an address which con- 
tains an important review of his work as 
judge and commentator by a most compe- 
tent critic. 

The story of Kent's life is soon told (it 
is in part autobiographical or pieced out by 
letters), and the substance of it is simple 
enough. We must protest, however, against 
the term “student” applied to him with em- 
phasis in the author’s preface, for it is a 
term not in itself characteristic. During 
his whole life he was mainly occupied, not 
in mere study, historical or analytical, but 
in the devision of actual controversies be- 
tween man and man, or in advising clients 
as to the practical conduct of affairs. It 
was to qualify himself to do this that he 
became a student, but his studies were all 
directed to the most practical ends, the 
weighing of proof and argument, the ad- 
ministration of relief, the enforcement of 
contracts, the execution of wills, the man- 
agement of property, the punishment of 
guilt and vindication of innocence, the ap- 
plication and enforcement of the network 
of rules and customs which give character 
to civil society and hold it together. It was 
by these occupations that Kent, like all his 
great predecessors, became an authority in 
the law, and, therefore, to call him a “pains- 
taking, industrious, and conscientious stu- 
dent” is to use epithets which bring into 
relief the means, but obscure the end. No 
great mastery of the law was ever attained 
through books only, and the most striking 
proof that is to be found of the fact is fur- 
nished by the circumstance disclosed in this 
volume, that Kent himself, when he at- 
tempted, as a young man without experi- 
ence, to do precisely what later in life was 
to make him most famous—to lecture on law 
—after several attempts abandoned the task. 
It was as a professor at Columbia thai he 
produced his ‘Commentaries,’ it was as a 
professor at Columbia that he made the only 
failure of his life. The reason of the failure 
is obvious. He was at that time attempting 
to do what all experience shows cannot be 
done—teach what he had not learnt. 

Kent was essentially a man of affaire— 
a@ public man, who, had he not early gone 
on to the bench, would probably have bad a 
political career. He was sent three times to 
the Legislature and once to a constitutional 
convention; as a very young man he took 
@ deep interest in the proceedings of the 
convention which drew up the Constitution 
of the United States, Although not fond of 
sivocacy—bis talents lying ip another direc. 








tion—he had a jucrative practice, and might 
easily have been all his life a leader of the 
bar. His interest In public matters was pro- 
found, and, as any one can see from his 
judgments, it was because he was interest- 
ed in the great questions involved in the 
life of man in society that he cared for 
law. It is important to remember, in fol 
lowing his career, that Hamilton was the 
publicist of the same world of which Kent 
was the judge. As a very young man, Kent 
fell under the influence of Hamilton, who be 
came his idol. It was owing to a conver 
sation in which Hamilton and Kent both 
took part, that the former met his death 
The author gives a characteristic anecdote 
of a meeting between Kent and Burr long af- 
terwards, when the latter had returned to 
the United States. Forgetting everything 
in his rage at seeing the man who had killed 
Hamilton, he rushes across the street, shakes 
his cane in Burr’s face, and exclaims, in a 
voice choking with passion “You're a 
scoundrel, sir!-—a scoundrel!" Burr, well 
knowing himself to be a scoundrel, and with 
the wonderful coolness which he always had 
at command, raises his hat, bows, and re 
plies: “The opinions of the learned Chancel- 
lor are always entitled to the highest con- 
sideration.” 


When a man has occupied a position such 
as Kent's for two generations, the public be- 
gin to forget the precise nature of the work 
by which he attained his eminence, his re- 
putation becomes a commonplace, and we 
even wonder whether there may not be some- 
thing factitious about it. Why is it that 
every one who goes over ground that Kent 
has covered confesses his superiority to all 
the rest? “I do most cordially assent to the 
language of praise in which a modern writer 
speaks of him as the greatest jurist whoni 
this age has produced, whose writings may 
safely be said to be never wrong.’ This is 
the deliberate statement, not of an American 
eulogist, but of Abdy, himself an authority in 
the field in which he defers to Kent in this 
way. The present volume contains a pret- 
ty good account of what gave Kent is 
standing, but the reader cannot get an ade- 
quate idea of the whole matter without going 
to Judge Duer’s address. 


To put it in a few words, what we owe 
to Kent may best be compared with what we 
owe to Marshall. Just as American consti 
tutional law to-day is mostly derived from 
principles first laid down by Marshall, so it 
is no exaggeration to say that it is to Kent 
that we may trace the main features of the 
system of private law and equity under 
which the American lawyer to-day advises 
his clients. When Kent went on to the bench 
of the Supreme Court, a most curious state 
of affairs existed, which it is difficult now to 
recall, even in imagination. At the begin- 
ning of this century there was hardly more 
law in this country than there was literature. 
There were no reports, the judges were often 
men unversed in legal or any other learning, 
and there were no written opinions, and, 
therefore, no record of the grounds of de- 
cision, and no rules, The Revolution had 
swept away the English system, not merely 
of law, but of government and society, and 
the principles on which @ new society iv 
its infancy was to exist were to be laid down. 
The account given of jurisprudence is that 
it was “a blank.” Of this condition of 
things, delay, vacillations, contradictions, 
confusion, and yncertainty were the inevite- 
bie consequences, while the condition of the 
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bench had a most demoralizing effect on the 
bar. To establish any system in such chaos, 
a revolution was necessary, and, as Judge 
Duer says, ‘‘It was effected mainly by the ef- 
forts and by the example of the man who, at 
the early age of thirty-five, was now raised 
to the bench.”’ 

The control obtained by Kent over his 
court was due to sheer ability. We are told 
that his brethren were greatly astonished 
by the fact that in every case reserved for de- 
cision he ‘“‘produced a written opinion,” but 
as they had nothing to oppose to his reason- 
ing or his authorities, they ‘‘were in no con- 
dition’ to controvert him. There was no- 
thing for them to do but to abandon the court 
to Kent, or to imitate his example. They 
chose the latter course, and in a few years 
the Supreme Court of New York was estab- 
lished as a court of the first rank and im- 
portance. When in 1814 Kent was made 
Chancellor, he found the Court of Chancery 
in a state still worse. It was viewed by the 
mass of the people as an arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible court, ‘“‘masking oppression under 
the forms of law.’’ No reports had been 
published, and during Kent’s time no judg- 
ment or even dictum of his predecessors 
was cited, or even referred to before him 
He created the court, and thus curiously re- 
called, after the lapse of centuries, the career 
of Sir Heneage Finch (Lord Nottingham), 
the founder of equity in England. Kent drew 
from English as Nottingham had drawn from 
Roman precedents. The genius of both lay 
in the sagacity with which they selected 
principles from older sources to found a sys- 
tem widely different from those to which it 
owed its origin. 

All great judges deliver some judgments 
which reveal their powers and grasp of the 
law at their best. The professional reader 
will find several of these examined and 
explained in Judge Duer’s address. Per- 
haps the best known to the world at large 
is that of People vs. Croswell (3 Johns. Cas. 
263), in which the right of the jury in libel 
suits to pass on the whole question of guilt 
is upheld. This doctrine, which Hamilton 
vindicated, and Kent adopted, became, 
against the weight of Lord Mansfield’s au- 
thority, one of the modern constitutional 
safeguards of liberty of speech. But when 
Judge Duer comes to give an account of 
Kent's judgments in equity, he pays him the 
sweeping compliment of declaring that se- 
lection is out of the question. The im- 
portant cases are so numerous and cover 
so vast a range that any selection must be 
purely arbitrary. He can give no advice but 
to study every opinion that Kent ever de- 
livered. 

After twenty-six years of judicial service 
Kent was made Recorder in New York in 
1797; he retired from the bench at the age 
of sixty, and became a teacher of law. In 
the seven years between 1823 and 1830 the 
‘Commentaries,’ which remain his greatest 
monument, were produced. He says in his 
autobiographical remains, speaking of his 
lectures delivered in 1794-5, that they were 
“slight and trashy productions’; “I wanted 
judicial labors to teach me _ precision.” 
Whatever he had lacked he had certainly 
now acquired, Many people, not familiar 
with the book, fancy it an American Black- 
stone; but this is a great mistake. There 
is a resemblance in the arrangement and 
in the affinity which springs from their 
being both commentaries on the common 
law; but in substance there are more points 





of difference than of resemblance. In mat- 
ters of public and constitutional law they 
represent opposed systems, and in style 
there is no resemblance at all. Blackstone 
is the only strictly entertaining law-book 
ever written, but he has suffered from this 
very cause, suspicion attaching to the law 
when it is “as interesting as a novel.” 
Kent is clear, judicial, and accurate—that 
is, he has the virtues of style requisite for 
his task. Blackstone is a key to the law, 
but Kent is the law itself. 

Of the Chancellor’s private life and cha- 
racter the book gives pleasant glimpses. 
As a boy he tells us that several of his 
fellow-students thought his tastes odd and 
dull, but he notes the fact that his critics 
in several cases took to drink and died 
young. We hear of his love-match, which 
was quite a romance, and the reader is not at 
all surprised to find that it turned out a 
success for life. We see him following his 
idol, Hamilton, through the long and doubt- 
ful debates of the convention on which in 
great measure hung the future fate of the 
country; we sympathize with his great 
hobby, geography and travel, the hobby of 
@ man whose sympathies and interests took 
in the world, and whose travels extended 
to Albany or Philadelphia. Little traits re- 
veal the man. His honesty and good sense 
attract the reader as they did his contempo- 
raries, because they are so impulsive, un- 
questionable, and at the same time humane. 
When the time of his court is wasted with 
a ‘ridiculous motion involving a few shil- 
lings, he cuts the matter short by exclaim- 
ing, “I won’t hear it; I won’t hear it. I 
would rather pay it myself’; and a curious 
instance of his readiness and resource is 
given in an anecdote of his overcoming an 
objection to the qualifications of a member 
of another bar, by appointing the objector 
to examine him for admission on the spot. 
Simplicity of feeling and expression, some- 
times approaching naiveté; shrewdness and 
capacity for dealing with men; honesty, in- 
dustry, strong domestic affections, combined 
with great kindliness, suavity, humanity, 
and modesty, shine out in the reminiscences 
and letters preserved. Kent’s career was the 
opposite of adventurous—in fact, had few 
incidents of any sort; his biography can- 
not be made picturesque. Dramatic in a 
certain sense it is, for he was the archi- 
tect of a great and enduring position, which 
he made himself by sheer native force of 
mind and character. 








The Voyages of the Oabots: Latest Phases of 
the Controversy. By S. E. Dawson. Ot- 
tawa: James Hope & Co. 1897. 


Recent Cabot literature may be divided 
into three main sections, each corresponding 
to a subject of spirited debate. These are, 
firstly, the circumstances under which John 
Cabot came to England and made his voyage 
of 1497; secondly, the exact geographical 
site of the landfall; and, thirdly, the charac- 
ter of Sebastian Cabot. In Europe, as was 
natural, discussion has turned more on the 
first and third of the above topics, while in 
America the second has received the lion's 
share of attention. Every one who is follow- 
ing the controversy in its local phase is fa- 
millar with what Dr. 8. BE. Dawson has al- 
ready written to prove that Cape Breton is 
the region where the British flag was first 
floated in this hemisphere. His results (and 
especially his theory of magnetic variation) 





were widely noticed at the time of their ap- 
pearance; and he is, we should think, the 
leading living advocate of a view once sup- 
ported by Mr. Charles Deane and Dr. Win- 
sor. Mr. Harrisse in like manner stands for 
the pretensions of Labrador, and Judge 
Prowse for those of Newfoundland. 

Dr. Dawson now publishes in pamphlet 
form a long paper which he submitted to the 
Royal Society of Canada at its last meeting, 
and which is reprinted from its Transactions, 
The term “latest phases’”’ apparently relates 
to the landfall question alone, for the Fust 
Chronicle is left in Mr. Weare’s hands to be 
settled with Mr. Harrisse. The present po- 
sition of things (we had almost said the pre- 
sent casus belli) is this: Newfoundland, ‘‘the 
oldest colony,’”’ has, in the persons of its an- 
tiquaries, been very much exercised over the 
landfall of 1497. Even could it be mathema- 
tically proved that Cabot touched at Cape 
Breton or Cape Chidley instead of at Cape 
Bonavista or Cape St. John, the historical 
place of the island on Britain’s roll of colo- 
ries would be unchanged. Yet in a glow 
either of misplaced patriotism or of outraged 
scholarship, Judge Prowse, in criticising Dr. 
Dawson’s defence of the Cape Breton theory, 
uses such words as ‘“‘senseless,’”’ ‘‘absurd,”’ 
and ‘‘preposterous.”’ The issue between 
them and the manner in which it is being 
waged can be gathered from the following 
passage in Dr. Dawson’s reply: 


“In a criticism of Archbishop O’Brien’s 
address Judge Prowse states that ‘the claim 
of Cape Breton is utterly untenable, opposed 
alike to common sense and reason and all 
the contemporary records.’ It is therefore 
only right to repeat that it was the first 
place ever mentioned as the landfall, and 
that a large number of very eminent men 
have held and advocated that very theory. 
It has, moreover, been the prevailing theory 
during the past forty years. . . . In the 
last analysis, Judge Prowse stands alone 

for Cape Bonavista. In his own 
words: ‘Alone like Athanasius contra mun- 
dum, fighting for the creed of Christendom 
against the world.’ The parallel is not ex- 
act, for Athanasius was fighting for the old- 
er faith.” 


In other words, it is a lively little en- 
counter. 

Besides having Judge Prowse for chief ad- 
versary, Dr. Dawson confutes Bishop How- 
ley’s claim that the landfall was on Cape 
St. John, and continues to differ from Mr. 
Harrisse with regard to Labrador. It is 
only in Judge Prowse’s case that we are re- 
minded of tanteane animis celestibus ire; 
the rest of the discussion keeps within the 
bounds of academic argument. When he 
comes to tabulate his conclusions, Dr. Daw- 
son insists strongly on a few main points, 
among which are these: Cabot meant to 
steer west from Bristol, and ‘“‘all the condi- 
tions existing upon the North Atlantic tend 
to make a westerly course swerve to the 
south.”’ In the next place, Cavo de Yngla- 
terra on Juan de la Cosa’s map of 1500 is 
“admitted by very high authority” to be 
Cape Race, and thus the Cavo descubierto of 
the same map would correspond to Cape 
Breton. Moreover, Dr. Puebla maintained 
that the territory discovered by Cabot be- 
longed to Spain, and the line of demarcation 
runs just to the east of Cape Breton, cutting 
off Labrador and Newfoundland. Add to 
this the explorer’s own statement that “‘it is 
a region where brazil wood and silk might 
be expected to grow,” and we get Cape Bre- 
ton’s brief down to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Corroborative evidence 
is supplied by Pedro Reinel's map of 1506, 
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Clement Adams’s of 1549 (prepared with the 
aid of Sebastian Cabot), and Lok’s of 1582. 
Resting his case on such grounds, Dr. Daw- 
son believes that Cape Breton can lay claim 
to the honor of Cabot’s landfall with no less 
justice than Watling’s Island can lay claim 
to that of Columbus. He has certainly en- 
tered the best plea yet made on its behalf, 
and many professed historians will profit by 
following his use of evidence. 

We should call attention to the large 
number of maps which are reproduced in 
support of Dr. Dawson’s contentions. Much 
valuable material is also to be found in the 
appendices, ¢. g., Appendix E, where the 
position of the Tanais (referred to in Son- 
cino’s letter) is. discussed, and Appendix F, 
where it is shown that Prince Edward Island 
was not Cabot’s St. John. 





Michel de Montaigne: A Biographical Study. 
By M. E. Lowndes. Cambridge (Eng.): 
University Press; New York: Macmillan. 
1898. 8vo, pp. 286. 


It is delightful to the student of Mon- 
taigne to perceive that each new volume that 
now appears about him (and how rapidly 
they appear!) is becoming, for the most 
part, more and more serious in tone, more 
and more valuable in character; and that, 
as it takes its place in the library of Mon- 
taigne literature, it will push aside and out 
of sight the careless chronicles, the fan- 
tastic fables, and the pages of prejudice that 
have for so many generations passed as bic- 
graphical information regarding the great 
essayist. 

There is an agreeable interest of another 
kind in learning that this last new volume 
is from the hand of a woman. The first 
person to proclaim publicly and with en- 
thusiasm the merits of Montaigne was his 
“fille d’alliance,’’ Mile. de Gournay, and 
from his day to ours an unbroken line of 
eminent women have, generation after ge- 
neration, evinced such high regard, such 
warm admiration, for him that it consti- 
tutes the strongest of testimonies to the 
essential rectitude of his character and to 
the admirableness of his personal philoso- 
phy. Miss Lowndes carries on the tradition 
of feminine devotion—with a quiet modera- 
tion that is itself the best proof of how 
strongly she has felt Montaigne’s influence. 
There is a complete avoidance of eulogy and 
of the common biographical idealizing in 
her pages. 

The central subject-matter of the book 
seems, at times, not so much the character 
of Montaigne as the general tone of thought 
in France in his day,and thepublic conditions 
of the country. Montaigne’s life is here 
imbedded in the life of his times in a man- 
ner which is the result of wide and 
thoughtful studies. This admirable method 
of presentation is open to the criticism—tfa- 
vorable perhaps rather than adverse—that 
it produces a book which will much more in- 


more the character of history than of bio- 
graphy. Small as it is, its outlines have 
“largeness” of treatment, and its 


oot 
light is the open-air light of impartiality. 











The most original portion of the study is 
in the last ten pages, in the statement of 
the connection between the thought of Mon- 
taigne and the thought of Descartes: the 
conversion of the philosophic doubt of the 
essayist into the methodic doubt of the 
scientific thinker. This has been frequently 
suggested but never before clearly stated. 
The author brings together Montaigne, 
Descartes, and Pascal—that trio of illus- 
trious Frenchmen—and points out concisely 
but distinctly their respective types of ge- 
nius, and the redoubled interest Montaigne 
acquires when thought of in conjunction 
with Pascal and Descartes. 

No previous work on Montaigne in Eng- 
lish is comparable in scholarship with this. 
And no French work is of a nature so satis- 
factory andcomplete,or presents so interest- 
ing a whole. Miss Lowndes has built neces- 
sarily and avowedly on (or rather with) the 
admirable and remarkable material col- 
lected by the generous industry of French 
workers; but no one before her in any 
country has created from it so exceilent a 
structure. The thoroughness of her infor- 
mation and the largeness of her intelligence, 
connected with her fine sense of literary pro- 
portion, give her work solidity. If to this 
volume we add the chapter on Mon- 
taigne in Mr. Pater’s ‘Gaston de La- 
tour,’ with these two works our genera- 
tion must be regarded as having established 
Montaigne’s position, so peculiar and so 
high a one, more securely and unques- 
tionably than it has ever been before. 
Henceforth there can only be individual dif- 
ferences of personal judgment about him; 
his place in history and in literature is now 
clearly and authoritatively assigned, and 
many of the former judgments of him, even 
such as those signed by the honored names 
of Sainte-Beuve and Emerson, must pass 
into the limbo of mistakes. 

Miss Lowndes defines well the type of hu- 
man mind of which Montaigne is representa- 
tive as that which is naturally spectator, not 
actor, in life; which is essentially passive, 
unassertive, non-insistent in character, un- 
concerned in either remoulding or persuad- 
ing the world. But she only here and there 
hints at the personal element in Montaigne’s 
thought, and she does not undertake to show 
with any fulness what he added to that 
which he received from the world’s thought. 
Neither does she declare, as she might, in 
considering the character of the Essayist, 
that the writing of the Essays was in fact 
a deed, and one of high import to the world, 
and that their value is not best seen from 
a biographical or historical or philosophical 
or philological point of view, but from one 
that reveals a mental personality as dis- 
tinct as that of Socrates, that makes known 
the individual force which underlies and 
overspreads the wide outlook, the modera- 
tion, the imagination, the gayety, the sen- 
sibility of this “spectator.” Perhaps this 
force may be found to reside in the geniality 
and warmth of mind which gives unfailing 
charm to the pages “‘full,” as Miss Lowndes 
says, “of wholesome common sense and hu- 
man wisdom.” 


It is to be hoped that this volume may 
have a second edition. In that case the 
authoress might accept a suggestion that 
she should indicate for each of her ci- 
tations the date of its publication—often 
@ point of considerable interest as show- 
ing at what period of his life and of 
public affairs Montaigne held the opinions 
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expressed. And, also, that she should con- 
form the spelling of these passages to that 
used by Montaigne, and not to the hybrid 
text of Louandre. In one of her chapters 
(the eleventh) she shows such use of the 
late careful “reprint” edition of Motheau 
& Jouaust as it would be well to make 
throughout — adding references, if she 
pleases, to the more common edition of 
Louandre. . 

A more persona! request may be made to 
her—a wish that she would not continue to 
disguise her sex behind initials. Women 
should desire to-day to show openly what 
they find themselves able to do, and should 
put forth their literary work as simply as 
they lead their social lives. They should do 
this for the encouragement and support of 
women less favored than themselves in 
ability, and, also, it may be added, for the 
convenience of reviewers and library-cata- 
loguers. It is long past the days when 
they need fear any prejudice in the opin- 
fons about their work. 


A Teast-Book of Botany. By Drs. Strasbur- 
ger, Noll, Schenck, and Schimper, of the 
University of Bonn. Translated from the 
German by Dr. H. C. Porter, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Macmillan. 1898. 
It is properly held that there are few 

words in our language more deterrent to the 

general public than “text-book.” The term 
brings up visions of dogmatic utterance and 
of statements so condensed and compressed 
that they are juiceless and indigestibie. 

Moreover, it is widely known that many 

text-books are characterized by a cocksure- 

ness which may be valuable, but which is 
certainly exasperating, at least to many 
minds. Therefore the text-book is the very 
last place to which one goes for enjoyment 
of any kind. To give a volume this desig- 
nation is to doom it beforehand to exclusion 
from the hands of the general reader. 

Perhaps the few words which follow may 
do something to avert from the charming 
treatise mentioned at the head of this ar- 
ticle a fate so undeserved. In the first 
place, the whole appearance of the work is 
attractive; in the second place, this attrac- 
tiveness of appearance is associated through- 
out with a most skilful presentation of fun- 
damental facts and essential principles. The 
translation is clear and strong, and remark - 
ably free from slips of any importance. Two 
features are impressed on every chapter of 
the book: (1) definiteness and lucidity of 
statement, and (2) caution in holding the 
statements within defensible limits. These 
features may be illustrated by many exam- 
ples—for instance, one taken from the ac- 
count of mutual relations between certain 
fungi and the higher plants: 

“A marvellous relation between roots and 

Bacteria exists in the case of the Legumi- 


nose. It has long been known that pecu- 
so-called ‘root-tuber- 


guminose (bean, pea, lupine, clover, etc.). 
Within the last few years the ing 


ly developed fed . 
but in part also of Bacteria which have re- 
mained in their normal condition. The former 
seem to be eventually consumed by the host- 
plant, while the latter remain with the dead 
roots inthe soil, to provide for further re- 
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production. . We have here another 
example of symbiosis, in which the Legumi- 
nose furnish carbohydrates to the Bacteria, 
which in turn possess the power of taking 
up free nitrogen and passing it on to the 
host in an available form. This, at least, is 
certain: the Leguminose with such tubercles 
contain more nitrogen than could have been 
procured from the nitrates and other sub- 
stances in the soil in which they grow.” 


It is difficult to see how these newly ac- 
quired facts could have been stated more 
definitely, cautiously, or more interestingly. 
We venture to cite another example of sym- 
biosis, but of another sort: 

“The so-called ‘gnt-plants’ offer to certain 
small extremely warlike ants a dwelling in 
convenient cavities of the stems, in hollow 
thorns, in swollen and inflated interfiodes, or 
in the labyrinthine passages of their large 
stem-tubers. At the same time the ants are 
provided with food in the case of the cecro- 
pias and acacias in the form of albuminous 
fatty bodies (food-bodies), and by the acacias 
also with nectar. The ants, in exchange, 
guard the plants most effectively against the 
inroads of animal foes as well as against 
other leaf-cutting species of ants, which in 
the American tropics kill trees by imme- 
diately and completely divesting them of 
their entire foliage. Upon the accumulated 
fragments of leaves (fungus gardens), ac- 
cording to MOller, the ants make pure cul- 
tures of the fungus mycelium, whose pecu- 
liar nutritive outgrowths serve them exclu- 
sively for nourishment.”’ 


The first part of the work is devoted to 
the forms of the external organs and their 
tissue elements, as well as to the adaptations 
to their surroundings. The second part is 
assigned to the functions of these parts and 
their cojriinated actions. Next follows part 
third with an account of the Flowerless 
Plants, and, lastly, comes part fourth, with 
the families of Flowering Plants. Consider- 
ing the fact that the work is a composite, 
coming from four hands, it is remarkable for 
its freedom from undue repetitions and from 
overlapping. The boundaries are well defin- 
ed and have no vague penumbra. Therefore 
we commend the treatise to all who would 
place themselves in possession of the latest 
intelligence from the vegetable world. 





Répertoire de la Statuaire grecque et ro- 
maine. Par Salomon Reinach. Tome II. 
Sept mille statues antiques, réunies pour 
la premiére fois. Paris: E. Leroux. 1898. 2 
vols., 12mo. 


In April of last year we noticed the ap- 
pearance of the first part of Salomon Rei- 
nach’s ‘Répertoire de la Statuaire grecque et 
romaine,’ which was a reprint, upon a re- 
duced scale, of all that is of permanent value 
in Clarac’s ‘Musée,’ with an index and notes 
by the editor. The second and more impor- 
tant part of the ‘Répertoire’ is now before 
us, and it testifies, more than anything he 
has yet published, to M. Reinach’s ability 
and energy as a collector and compiler of 
material. From public museums and private 
collections of ancient sculpture, he has here 
brought together illustrations of nearly 7,000 
statues and statuettes—he states the exact 
number as 6,693—none of which are included 
in Clarac, These are reproduced in outline, 
classified according to their subjects, with 
mention of the source from which each illus- 
tration was taken, and are followed by acom- 
plete analytical index, which makes it pos- 
sible to consult the book without difficulty 
or vexation, As may be inferred from the 
title, busts and reliefs are excluded; and for 
some reason, which M. Reinach does not ex- 
plain, terracotta reproductions of statuary 





types are also omitted, the selection being 
limited to works in bronze, marble and 
other stones. To give a conception of the 
completeness of the book within the range 
chosen by the editor, we may say that of 
Apollo, for example, there are 329 repre- 
sentations, including those of the ‘‘Nar- 
cissus” type, and the “type viril ar- 
chafque,” and of Athena 227. With the 
publication of such a vast amount of mate- 
rial, M. Refnach has certainly done much to 
smooth the way for the editor of a complete 
Corpus Statwarum, should any one be found 
with sufficient courage to undertake such a 
task. 


Still, we cannot help confessing that the 
véry thoroughness with which he has ac- 
complished his work makes us regret that the 
result is not more commensurate in appear- 
ance with the industry he has expended upon 
it. As we have said, the illustrations are 
outline sketches, generally roughly, and 
sometimes badly, drawn from photographs 
or other publications, reduced to a common 
height of about two inches, there being an 
average of eight to a duodecimo page. We 
appreciate fully M. Reinach’s desire to keep 
the cost of the book down to the lowest limit, 
and even as it 1s we marvel at the possibility 
of publishing these two volumes at five 
francs each; but we question seriously 
whether the sacrifice thus involved in the 
quality of the illustrations has not been un- 
hecessary as well as injurious. In the re- 
prints which he has hitherto published the 
element of cost, the desirability of issuing 
them as cheaply as possible in comparison 
with their sumptuous originals, has been an 
obviously important factor; but in the pre- 
sent case an original compilation, contain- 
ing no inconsiderable proportion of unpub- 
lished or inaccessible material, surely called 
for no such excessive economy. Had the 
book been twice its size, with four figures on 
a@ page instead of eight, and had these fig- 
ures been reproduced in half-tone directly 
from the photographs or other illustrations 
which he used, the result would have been 
immeasurably more valuable to the public 
to which the book is addressed; and even 
aad the price been in consequence five times 
what it is, it would still have been modest 
when compared with the richness of the ma- 
terial or the cost of other and much less com- 
plete collections of a like nature. We dwell 
upon this point because of our keen regret at 
what seems to us a lost or wasted opportu- 
nity. M. Reinach has done his work so ex- 
haustively that nobody is likely to go over 
the same ground again, for the present at 
Jeast, and it is most unfortunate that we are 
not enabled to enjoy the full benefits of his 
industry. 


Ags it is, the cuts give the motive of each 
figure, they show whether it is draped, and 
if so, how the drapery is arranged, and they 
aiso show what attributes or accessories are 
attached to it, though not always as clearly 
#8 might be desired. One is able to see from 
them how far two given statues correspond 
in attitude, and sometimes in preservation, 
though the restored parts are not indicated 
ag they are in Clarac. But of the shape and 
character of the features, and of such details 


false impression of the proportions of the 
originals. : 

In spite of these shortcomings, however, 
M. Reinach’s ‘Répertoire’ is a book of unique 
value and one which. every serious student 
of Greek sculpture will find a necessary part 
of his equipment. If we lament what it does 
not offer, this is with no intention of dis- 
paraging what it does. No other collection 
of Greek and Roman sculptural types ap- 
proaches it in completeness. Merely as an 
index of Greek statues, a means of learning 
quickly what and where are the known ex- 
amples of a particular type, its usefulness 
is difficult to overestimate; and if the stu- 
dent does not find all he needs in its illustra- 
tions, the notes at the bottom of each page 
will, in the majority of cases, tell him where 
to look for it. We remark, by the way, 
M. Reinach’s announcement in his preface 
that he does not intend to end his labors in 
this fleld with the present volumes. He 
holds out a half-promise, which we hope to 
see fulfilled, of another volume in which he 
will give more information regarding such 
matters as the size and restorations of the 
statues here published than there has been 
time or space for in the preparation of Part 
II. The Supplement, also, which fills nearly 
thirty pages of the second volume, will be 
continued in the Revue Archéologique as the 
material for it accumulates; and to make this 
as complete as possible he asks the assist- 
ance of all who are willing to send him 
photographs or drawings of figures which are 
not included in the volumes already issued. 





Familiar Life in Field and Forest. The Ani- 
mals, Birds, Frogs, and Salamanders. By 
F. Schuyler Mathews. D. Appleton & Co. 
1898. 8vo, xvi, 284 pp. Illustrated. 


There are few things more gratifying to 
the lover of nature than those momentary 
glimpses of wild animals which he sometimes 
obtains while passing through the field or 
forest. To seek them is like taking a chance 
in a lottery: there aré numerous blanks and 
few prizes. But because the wild folk are 
not in constant evidence like the wild flower, 
is no proof that they are uncommon. It 
-may be largely a matter of good fortune if 
one catches a glimpse of some wild creature 
on the higliway, but in the forest it depends 
chiefly upon the observer and his conduct. 
Wild animals never become familiar to one 
who is heedless and impatient. The rustle 
of a leaf or the snap of a twig will send the 
timid burrower to the depths of his hole, 
and it requires a more than ordinary pa- 
tience to await his reappearance. It should 
be borne in mind, also, that wild animals 
vary in their range from year to year and 
season to season. What seemed to be absent 
or extinct twenty years ago may not be so 
to-day. The borders of abandoned farms are 
constantly invaded by animals which were 
not supposed to live within many miles. Oc- 
casionally an otter, a lynx, a deer, or a bear 
is unexpectedly encountered, and at once 
the whole country turns out to hunt it 
down, though there is no good reason why 
our woodland neighbor should be slain, un- 
less by committing depredations it becomes 
& public enemy. 
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in within reaching distance. The wild life 
of the woods is not unapproachable. It may 
be difficult to cultivate its friendship, but in 
time it will respond. When we have per- 
suaded a wild bird or squirrel to eat from 
our hands, the memory of it abides with us 
for ever. 

Mr. Mathews’s experiences with wild ani- 
mals have been sufficient to develop a re- 
spect for their natural rights and a desire 
to speak a good word for them on suitable 
occasions. His little book is intended to 
assist the observer to become acquainted 
with his woodland neighbors, to recognize 
the different species, and to learn something 
of their ways. For this it is well adapted, 
and we think would prove a welcome guide 
to many an intelligent boy or girl on sum- 
mer outing. Mr. Lyman Underwood has 
contributed some excellent photographs from 
nature, to which are added many pen-and- 
ink sketches by the author. To Messrs. 
Bangs, Henshaw, and Prof. Garman the au- 
thor is indebted for assistance in bringing 
the scientific matter up to the latest date. 
Finally the publishers have done their part 
in making the volume attractive, and for 
this they will, doubtless, not go unrewarded. 





Java, the Garden of the East. By E. R. Scid- 
more. The Century Company. 


The island of Java at this moment is of 
unusual interest to us, for it suggests many 
points of similarity and contrast with two 
lands to which our attention is now par- 
ticularly directed, Cuba and the Philippines. 
Java and Cuba are nearly of the same size 
and shape, and, though Cuba is the less 
tropical, they resemble each other in many 
of their productions and natural resources. 
The comparison, however, between Java and 
the Philippines is even more fruitful, as, be- 
sides being close to one another and hav- 
ing much the same general characteristics, 
they are two of the oldest colonies now held 
by any European Power, both governed for 
centuries by a handful of whites ruling over 
millions of about the same native popula- 
tions (as well as a sprinkling of Chinese) 
for the benefit of the mother country. The 
difference between their conditions to-day 


is due almost asneine to the character of the 
nations that have held them, to the differ- 
ence between the shrewd, practical, un- 
sentimental Dutchman and the indolent, bi- 
goted Spaniard. The result is that, where- 
as Java is not 20 per cent. larger than 
Luzon alone, it has more than three times 
the population of the Philippine Islands 
(mostly through natural increase in this 
century) and about ten times the trade. 
The Dutch empire is a splendid triumph of 
the great qualities of a little nation; the 
Spanish, formerly so vast, is a remnant long 
crumbling from its own vices until now its 
end seems at hand. And yet Dutch rule, if 
more enlightened and humane, has not, at 
least until lately, been very much more 
philanthropic in its intentions than has 
Spanish. The colonies have existed for the 
advantage of Holland and her sons, not of 
foreigners, Uitlanders, who are still re- 
garded with anxious jealousy, nor of the na- 
tives. Under the “Culture System,” which 
brought so much money into Dutch coffers, 
the Javanese were kept half slaves, con- 
demned to steady work for the especial en- 
richment of others, while no pretence was 
made of educating or raising them. Their 
material welfare was, however, looked after, 
their laws, customs, and prejudices respect- 
ed, by an able if despotic government. Dutch 
planters grew rich, Dutch officials drew high 
salaries, but the inferior race lived peace- 
fully and multiplied, and appears on the 
whole not to have been discontented. On 
the other hand, it is very characteristic 
that, whereas there are said to be six 
million Christians in the Philippines to-day, 
the number of native Christians in Java is 
too insignificant to count. If we feel in- 
clined to blame the calm indifference of the 
Dutchman to the spiritual welfare of his 
subjects, it has certainly saved him from 
many political difficulties. 

Of late, it is true, things have not gone 
so well as of old in the island. Owing to 
many causes, such as the fall in the price of 
tropical products, the ruinous Atehinese 
war, the diversion of trade from Singapore, 
etc., Java does not pay as well ag it once 
did; in fact, probably will never be quite 
such a bounteous source of revenue again. 
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The natives, too, who cannot be treated as 
children for ever,since the “Culture System’ 
gave way to more modern conditions are 
not so submissive as they once were; hence, 
as the population, now so small, of the other 
Dutch islands increases, the mother country 
may some day find her empire too great for 
her governing. Germany stands ready 
enough to come to her assistance, but to 
whom would the colonies then belong? This, 
however, is a chance of the uncertain future; 
the present is still brilliant enough for Hol- 
land. 

Miss Scidmore’s work is primarily a book 
of travel and is well written. Not only is 
the style good and the observation keen, but 
there is plenty of useful information with 
judicious criticism. English books on Java 
are not common, and we heartily recom- 
mend hers to the public. 
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This is one of the rare autobiographies 
that do not tell too much, In style and 
temper it seems to us a well-nigh fault- 
less book. In sustained interest we know 
no superior in its line; to read it should 
brighten the joy of the freshest morning, 
or solace the tedium of the dullest day. 

We sometimes wonder why, in 
our institutions of learning, Addison is 
still studied as the model of style, when 
a style purer, clearer, stronger, more 
vivid, more flexible than Addison’s is 
here,—The Christian Register, Boston. 
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